BULLETIN 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Vol. XLII i9tt No. 7 


THE NEW HOME OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The working staff of the Society was installed in its new building, 
Broadway at 156th Street, on Monday, May 15. The Society’s col- 
lections had been in course of removal for about a month 

In view of the wide interest which our members and geographers 
generally have expressed in the erection of this beautiful and com- 
modious structure, a few illustrations are given here of its exterior, 
with plans of all the floors of the main building excepting the base- 
ment and of four of the six stack floors ; together with a brief descrip- 
tion of some of the more important features of the building. 

As the Bulletin has already mentioned, the building occupies a 
part of the old-time Audubon Park. To the west of it are the fine 
buildings of the Hispanic Society of America, The American Numis- 
matic and Archeological Society and the Spanish Church of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. Just beyond is Riverside Drive, the Hudson 
River and the wall of the Palisades in the background. In an over- 
crowded city no more ideal spot could be found for a center of 
scientific activity than on this beautiful plateau. 

The building has a frontage of sixty-five feet on Broadway and 
125 feet on 156th Street. The main entrance is on the south side, 
reached from Broadway through a wide court. Built entirely of 
Indiana limestone, the structure is in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, conforming in architectural design with the other buildings on 
the grounds. It has four stories and a basement, the latter extending 
under the entire building, and affording large space for the storage 
of publications, map-plates and supplies, the boiler-room, heating 
plant, work-shop, rooms for the caretaker, etc. 
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The name of the Society is chiseled on the Broadway front of the 
building. On the three other sides are twenty-five spaces for the 
names of distinguished explorers and geographers. Thus far twenty- 
three names have been cut into the stone, leaving two spaces still 
unassigned. The names are: 


SouTH NorTH WEST 
Strabo Hudson Champlain 
Ptolemy La Salle Vespucius 
Marco Polo Mercator Livingstone 
Columbus Cartier (two spaces 
Magellan Balboa unassigned) 
Da Gama Baffin 
Humboldt Coronado 
Dias Drake 
Cabot Ritter 
Davis De Soto 


The entire western part of the building is given to the six stack 
floors, which have a storage capacity about five times as large as that 
of our former accommodations. Between the stack floors and the 
main building is a fire wall of brick twenty inches thick. The metal 
doors through which the stack floors are reached from the main 
building are supplied with combination locks. The floors on which 
the book stacks stand are of plate glass, the stacks are of cast iron 
with silver finish, and the shelves of corrugated steel. No wood en- 
ters into any part of the construction. All the book shelves are 
vertically movable at inch intervals. The first, third and fifth stack 
floors are connected by the metal doorways with the office, editorial 
and map floors respectively, of the main building. The second, fourth 
and sixth stack floors are mezzanine floors or entresols, which have 
connection with the floors of the main building by the stairways that 
lead from the bottom to the top of the stack floors. Near the book- 
lift doors are electric buttons for turning on the light in any of the 
stack floor corridors; and local buttons are in each narrow passage 
between the stacks for lighting the small section of shelves to be con- 
sulted. On bright days there is little need for electrical illumination, 
as the skylights, and windows on three sides, supply all the light 
required. 
A feature of much convenience in the main building is the larg 

amount of book shelving and the number of drawers and enclosed 
shelves with drop doors in all the work rooms. In the two editorial 
rooms on the second floor, for example, there are 293 linear feet of 
book shelves ; and in the two large closets opening from these rooms 
and in the passageway between them are twenty-four enclosed shelves 
and six drawers. The book shelves in the various work-rooms give 
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THE BROADWAY FRONT. 
Shows the situation of the building relative to the buildings of the Hispanic and Numismatic Societies. 
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space for practically all the reference books in the library. The 
abundance of enclosed shelves keep in classified order and protected 
from dust, the large variety of material required in the regular work 
of the house. Some of these enclosed shelves in the map department 
are long enough to hold wall maps on rollers till they are catalogued 
and ready to be placed in the collections. 

The large metal book-lift, operated by electricity, connects the 
basement with each of the six stack floors, and also with the first, 
second and third floors of the main building. If the lift is to be 
moved to any one of these floors, the appropriate button is pressed 
and the lift stops at the floor designated ; and not till it stops can the 
doors opening into the lift be opened. If the buttons on two or more 
floors are simultaneously pressed, the lift does not move. 

Terrazzo, mixed cement and small marble fragments, three inches 
thick, practically indestructible and almost noiseless, is the substance 
of which the floors are composed throughout the main building, ex- 
cepting that the floor of the fourth story is cement alone and, in the 
vestibule and foyer, terrazzo is used in tasteful designs, with Nor- 
wegian and Tennessee marble. The stairways are of Norwegian 
marble and the floor of the main hall, second story, is bordered with 
the same material. All the window frames, shelving, etc., on the 
four floors of the main building are of quartered oak. A house tele- 
phone connects all the work-rooms and distance telephones are in- 
stalled on the first and second floors. 

The normal heat required in all the rooms and halls is fixed at 
72° F. When the heating plant is in use, if the temperature rises 
above or falls below the standard in any room or hallway, the fact 
is automatically reported to the heat regulating appliance in the base- 
ment, and more heat, or less, is automatically directed to the room 
whose temperature has varied from the standard. 

The accompanying plans show clearly the arrangement of the 
floors, and little need be added by way of explanation. The doors 
dividing the exhibition hall into two parts (1st floor) all run into the 
slit indicated on the plan by a white line, disappearing entirely from 
view, and the whole finely lighted space will serve well for exhibi- 
tions of maps and other geographical material. Closing these par- 
tition doors, the narrow part of the hall will provide about 200 
sittings, and be well adapted for such scientific lectures as do not 
require large halls. 

The rooms for the editorial and library force—second story—as 
now assigned and marked on the plates, may be changed to serve the 
convenience of the work; but in the main the present arrangement 
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Main HALL, 


In its unfurnished state. The front of the hall does not appear in this view. The open doors give 
glimpses of one of the stack rooms (in the rear) and of the magazine and reading room on the 
right. The stairway connects all the floors. The elevator door is in front of the stairway. 


A Stack Room. 
Shows one of the corridors and the book-stacks bordering it. 
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will doubtless be preserved. The magazine and reading room is a 
perfectly lighted apartment, with ample room to lay out the latest 
issues of all our exchanges from foreign societies, and with adequate 
and comfortable accommodations for readers. The current publica- 
tions are also within easy reach of the editorial and library rooms. 
The cataloguers occupy the large room adjoining the book-lift. 

The map floor, occupying the third story, has about seven times 
the storage capacity for maps and atlases hitherto provided. Rows of 
dust-proof cases extending across the map room contain maps in 
sheets. The collection of historical and other atlases is in the atlas 
room. Atlases most needed in the daily work of the Society are in 
magazine and reading room on shelves above which the current 
publications are arranged ; a few also are in the work-rooms. 

The drafting floor, fourth story, with skylight roof above it, could 
probably not be improved for map-drawing purposes. .It offers every 
advantage for the development of a superior map-drafting depart- 
ment. The fan room is the lungs of the complete ventilating system, 
which is designed to supply pure air at all times to every part of the 
building. The space at the left of the light shaft, in three of the 
plans, is reserved for the ventilation pipes connecting with the fan 
room. 

It is unnecessary here to speak in any detail of the handsome and 
tasteful fittings and finish of the interior. The house is lighted by 
electricity, which also runs the passenger elevator. A month’s occu- 
pancy has more than confirmed all expectations as to the convenience, 
comfort and complete adequacy of this beautiful structure for the 
purposes and needs of a geographical society. The work-rooms are 
large, ceilings high, ventilation perfect, light abundant, and the atmos- 
phere of every room and floor is cheerful and inviting. The base- 
ment is so light that artificial illumination there will seldom be needed. 

In brief, this great enlargement of the facilities of the Society was 
planned and has been carried out on a scale that lavishly provides 
for the growth of our collections and of the Society’s work for 
generations to come. 


BroapwAy AND 156TH STREET FRONTS. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF 
ICELAND 


BY 


W..S. RUSSELL 


The coast line of Iceland is extremely irregular and is character- 
ized by deep fiords and precipitous cliffs, snow-capped and glacier- 
scarred. The southern coast from Vestrahorn west to Reyk- 
janes is a broad arch bending southward bordered by vast reaches 
of volcanic sand mingled with diluvial deposits, especially in the 
broad delta of the Markarfijo6t. The outer portion of this delta is 
fringed with a low reef of volcanic sand, mostly from Hekla, which 
changes with storm and tide in a treacherous manner. On the west 
coast, the Reykjanes peninsula and Snaefells Jokull enclose the great 
expanse of Faxafjord. North of Snaefells is Breidifjord, dotted 
with numerous islands. The northern coast is deeply cut by many 
magnificent fiords which receive the torrential rivers from the 
northern watershed. On the east, the fiords are more numerous 
but extend less deeply into the land. 

The great central plateau is marked by a-line of glaciers which 
are separated by sandy wastes and vast acres of glacial debris. 
Lang Joékull in the west, Hofs Jokull in the center and mighty Vatna 
Jokull in the east are the remnants of the glacial cap that formerly 
covered the entire country. Small glaciers are also to be found 
in the great northwest peninsula and in the northern highlands. Th. 
Thoroddsen has mapped the outlines of all the glaciers, but little 
has ever been attempted in the way of scientific exploration. It is 
true that a few ascents to portions of the glaciers have been made. 
Mr. W. L. Watts crossed a portion of Vatna Jokull in 1875, but 
nothing has been done to study these great table-land ice sheets, with 
their protruding volcanic peaks, to ascertain their real character. 
It is not known whether or not they are increasing, stationary or 
receding, or, if there be motion, what is the rate. The moraines 
are extensive and bare of vegetation in most places. Here is an 
attractive field for the enthusiastic explorer who is anxious to ob- 
tain scientific data. 

These ice sheets are the main sources of the many rivers that 
radiate to all the fiords upon the coast. During the perpetual sun- 
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shine of the Arctic summer these rivers rise to torrential conditions 
and transport large quantities of glacial flour. Many of the streams 
run white with the silt and are extremely difficult to cross on ponies. 
The ice has a depressing effect upon the temperature in the valleys, 
for the Arctic winds blow across the glaciers and then sweep through 
the narrow valleys, especially in the north, maintaining a mean 
temperature during the summer months of about eleven degrees 
Centigrade. In the north, as we experienced in Vatnsdalr, it is not 
uncommon to have the sun obscured for two or three days with fog 
and squall and to see the haycocks sprinkled white with snow. 


SEYDISAJORDR-- 


ASKYA 


16 
Fic. r—Map illustrating Mr. Russell’s routes in Iceland. 


Hot springs abound in nearly all the valleys and even on the 
slopes of the snow-clad mountains. Sometimes, as at Reykholt, 
they are in the middle of a cold river and spout boiling water up 
through the surface of the running stream. This same phenomenon 
occurs in some of the lakes, as in Laugarvatn and Myvatn. Geysers 
occur in several sections, but the chief group is at Haukadalr, where 
the greatest geyser in the world is located. This great gusher, 
Geysir, formerly had a period of eight hours. It is now intermit- 
tent. Its cone is regular, its tube straight with a diameter of nine 
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feet for a distance of eighty-four feet, where it disappears in sub- 
terranean ramifications. The basin is saucer-shaped, sloping in- 
wards at an angle of about thirty degrees, with a diameter of seventy- 
two feet. The eruption presents a magnificent spectacle. The 
ground trembles for a few moments before the explosion, the sur- 
face of the water in the basin is violently agitated, sinks back to a 
state of quiescence, then, without further warning the superheated 
water is hurled into the air to a height of 100 to 125 feet. The 
column of water is held at this height for at least eight minutes and 
sometimes for ten. The sun is obscured by the dense volumes of 
steam, and a veritable river of boiling water rushes down the geyserite 


Fic. 2—Midsummer in the Oxnadalr Pass. Typical farm house. Over the house is seen 
a glacial valley in which fragments of the former glacier still linger. Note the 
semi-circular shape, characteristic of all Icelandic glaciated mountains. 


_ gorge. Scores of other geysers are in the plain, each with peculiar 
characteristics and of great interest. This place has been more care- 
fully described in literature than any other spot in Iceland. 

Along the axes of volcanic activity and especially at the volcanic 
foci of the island there are many solfataras in a lively condition. 
They emit great volumes of steam, sulphur dioxid and carbon dioxid. 
Those at Krisuvik, Krafla and Myvatn are the most extensive. 
Many thousand tons of sulphur have been sublimed at these locali- 
ties, especially at Krisuvik, where one pile is estimated to contain 
over 200,000 tons of nearly pure sulphur. There are two great 
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foci of volcanic activity in the island, Hekla in the south and Krafla 
in the northeast. Fifty miles to the south of Krafla is Askja, which 
marks a strong volcanic center. It has been supposed that there 
is a subterranean connection between this great heated area and 
Hekla. This territory has not been carefully explored. The great 
crater of Askja was carefully examined by the late E. Delmar 
Morgan, F.R.G.S., and formed the subject of a paper read before 
his society in January, 1882. The writer has fully explored Hekla 
and Krafla and observed their conditions. They are far from in- 
active and may burst forth at any time with all the violence of the 
past. Hekla has been quiet longer than its average period and shows 
strong evidence of an eruption in the near future, unless the pres- 


Fic. 3—Myvatn, showing the crater islands with Krafla in the center, thirty miles distant. 


sure is relieved through the many small vents along the line of 
activity between it and Krafla. 

The mountains conform to no system. They are all of volcanic 
origin, very numerous, cone-shaped or weathered into bluffs and 
pinnacles, and are scattered with the greatest irregularity. Between 
the mountains there are numerous short and often crooked valleys 
of considerable fertility, especially in the lowlands or at the termi- 
nals of the more ancient glaciers, clothed with luxuriant and nutri- 
tious grass and freely sprinkled with a rich and varied Arctic flora. 
All the valleys have been deeply gouged by glaciers of quite recent 
geological date and show the work of the iceflow at its best. This is 
especially true of the Oxnadalr in the north, which is semicircular 
in cross-section and has not sufficiently weathered to loose the ice 
markings. 
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The uplands are wild moorlands or vast wastes of glacier-frac- 
tured lava in chaotic mounds and ridges which enclose numerous 
small sheets of water. A good illustration of the great and unfre- 
quented interior is Grimstungaheithi, which extends from Haukagil 
southward along the edge of Lang Jokull to Kalmanstunga, a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles. We ascended the bluff at Haukagill early 
in the morning and set out upon this great waste which reaches 
from the fertile valleys of the north to the glaciers of the great 
central plateau. For a while we found traces of an ancient trail 
and a few tumble-down cairns which soon disappeared. Hour 
after hour we plodded along, guided by the irregularities of the 


Fic. 4—Grimstungaheithi, characteristic moraine, Lang Jékull twenty miles to the south. 


ground and the glimmer of the glaciers that loomed higher and 
higher above the horizon. 

This particular section which we were privileged to examine 
from horseback is a broad moraine, fresh from the receding glacier, 
chaotic, empty, vast and dreary. There is nothing to relieve the 
monotony of the scene save the increasing mass of glittering ice 
upon the horizon and the piping of the plover with the occasional 
trumpet of the swan with which the little lakes abound. The 
angular fragments of lava, somber gray. variously riven and con- 
fusedly hurled in piles, as though some vast mountain had been 
crushed like an eggshell and the fragments scattered by a titanic 
hand. No touch of verdure relieves the cold ruin and weary waste 
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save at the margins of the numerous glacial tarns which in the dis- 
tance glimmer like sheets of light. Such is the great interior of 
Iceland, where man seldom penetrates; areas of lava succeed areas 
of life-destroying sands only to give place to other areas of glaciers 
or scorching solfataras. 

As in the early days of colonization, so now, the people dwell in 
a narrow strip of land around the coast, where they have access 
to the life of the sea, cultivate the lowlands and drive their horses 
and flocks to the mountain glens for summer pasturage. The popu- 
lation is about 80,000, and outside of Reykjavik, with its population 
of about 11,000, and one or two towns of 1,000 to 4,000 people, the 
population is widely scattered. 

With the slight exception of a little Pliocene on Skjalfandi Bay, 
the entire island is volcanic. There are one or two places where 
traces of lignite occur and these places contain a few fossils of 
Pliocene time. About 25 per cent. of the rock formation is ancient 
basalt and another 25 per cent. is composed of ashes, sand and 
alluvial accumulations. The remainder is about equally divided 
into post-glacial basalt, post-glacial liparite, pre- and post-glacial 
dolerite, granophyre, palognitic breccia, conglomerates and _ tufa. 
Many of the lavas are rich in beautiful crystals of zeolite. There 
are two veins of the famed Iceland spar. Copper, in the form of 
carbonate, is abundant, especiallly in the pass of the Oxnadalr and 
on the bluffs at Seythisfjord. The vast accumulations of sublimated 
sulphur would well repay the expenditure of a little capital and 
energy. 

The Myvatn region is one of the most beautiful as well as one of 
the most awe-inspiring in the country. Myvatn, “Midge Lake,” is 
twenty miles long, the second lake in size, and not over seven feet 
deep. Many low crater islands dot these waters and hundreds of 
them fringe the southern shore, giving to the surrounding country 
an exact representation of the mountains of the moon as viewed 
through a telescope. Hverfjall is one of the largest of the world’s 
craters, rising from the eastern shore of the lake to an altitude of 
700 feet, circular in form, it encloses a central mound of crumpled 
lava. It is four miles in circumference on the top of the rim. 
There is no evidence that lava ever flowed from this cone. It is 
an explosion-crater pure and simple. A force beyond the compre- 
hension of man thrust upward this mighty mass of crust and dropped 
the fragments of the explosion in the mound above described. The 
smaller craters are of rare interest. Nowhere else are their peculiar 
formations duplicated. These hollow, circular cones have a uni- 
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form radius and rest upon a level plain with their bases confluent. 
Their slopes are covered with numberless bombs of the character- 
istic explosive type. One crater deserves special mention. From 
this orifice liquid lava was hurled straight into the air. The fiery 
globules were thrown upward to such a height that they solidified 
in the air and returned to the crater and around it like a shower of 
grape-shot. These bombs are round and vary in size from tiny 
pellicles to croquet balls. 

In Vatnsdalr there are conical mounds of crumpled lava so 
numerous that they have never been counted. Hundreds of acres 
are covered with these cones. They range from ten to one hun- 


Fic. s—Geyser in the center of a glacial stream near Reykholt. Note the 
boiling water at the left end of the geyserite. 


dred or more feet in height. Lock and an Icelandic geologist, whose 
name I can not now locate, believe them to have been formed by up- 
heavals of lava. Another authority in Sweden states that they are 
merely glacial moraine. After spending a full day in their examina- 
tion I can not agree with either of these authorities. First, there 
is no trace of any glacial action on the fragments. Again, there are 
no evidences of any recent lava flow, either in sheets or intrusive 
plugs to be found. Lock gathered seventeen specimens of lava on 
one of them, and I found at least twelve distinct kinds of lava on a 
cone about ninety feet high. It is my opinion that deep-seated sub- 
terranean explosions took place with considerable frequency heav- 
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ing upward the crust into these crumpled cones and eventually finding 
vent elsewhere. This is in accord with the explanation given above 
relative to the formation of Hverfjall. 

The form of crater known as “Tintron” in Iceland and elsewhere 
rare, if found at all, is a tall chimney rising from the level plain 
with a round hole extending into the bowels of the earth. The 
interior surface is hung with long, fantastic masses of lava that 
cooled in this position from the drippings when the liquid material 
was hurled into the air. There are several around Myvatn, some 
excellent ones near Husavik and one not far from Thingvellir. 
With some difficulty they may be ascended. The view down into 


Fic. 6—General view of a portion of the solfatara near the base of Krafla. 


the chimney where the lava hangs in shreds, blistered and twisted, 
is weird and gives to the imagination a vivid picture of the condi- 
tions in the days when molten rock shot out of these orifices and 
dripped sizzling and spluttering back into the nether furnace. 

A trail from Myvatn leads over the smoking mountain of Namas- 
karth, where no trace of vegetation is found and where it is neces- 
sary to pick one’s way with extreme caution among the steaming 
fumaroles and pools of boiling mud. As far as the eye can range, 
the mountain is covered with crystals of sulphur, alum and gypsum. 
The entire northeast slope is thinly crusted and perforated with 
violent and ill-smelling vents. Great areas of mineral earths rest 
upon a substratum of Viscid, hot and sulphur-permeated clay. The 
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upper crust is composed of sublimated chemicals brought to the sur- 
face by superheated gases. The crystals vary in form and beauty 
with their chemical constituents. As one crunches them under foot 
he has the sensation of walking with hobnails through a jeweler’s 
show-case. Here one stands at the protoplast of the earth’s crust. 
There are many groups of boiling springs, mud cauldrons, varying 
from a few feet to thirty in diameter. They are filled with bolus 
of inky blackness, sulphids of the metals. The location of the cauld- 
rons is not fixed. They often crust over, and new ones from where 
yesterday it was safe to walk. They boil, spatter, splutter and emit 
great volumes of steam and sulphur gases. Masses of the hot and 


Fic. 7—‘‘ Balder’s Bra,’’ Bellis perennis, dense mass near the shore of a fiord. 


sticky stuff are frequently ejected with violent and unexpected 
explosions. 

The ascent of Krafla is made by a series of zigzag curves over 
ridges of hot clay, interspersed with ravines of boiling water and 
masses of volcanic ash. Near the summit there is a large ridge of 
obsidian in isolated pinnacles, ragged and of the deepest black. It 
is the purest natural glass. Several craters on the southern slope 
are filled with water, others are sufficiently hot to forbid a near ap- 
proach and pour forth continuous volumes of gases with tumultuous 
sounds. This portion of the mountain is entirely void of vegetation 
save the alge in the hot springs. Hidden pools of boiling bolus 
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vomit their horrid contents, and the many deep ravines, worn out of 
the ash and viscid clay, render exploration arduous and somewhat 
dangerous. 

We decided to descend the unexplored shoulder of the mountain 
by a spiral route and became entangled in an intricate mesh of deep 
gullies, ridges of dry ashes and rivulets of boiling and foul-smelling 
water. Cautiously we proceeded with the laborious undertaking, 
leading the ponies, searching for a place to descend the slopes and 
then working much harder to get out, only finding it necessary to 
repeat the exploit many times. The trusting ponies followed our 
ignominious slides into the gullies and after much coaxing managed 
to scramble up after us in a very besmirched condition. 

Our route led south across the western desert to the border of the 
glaciers, Lang Jokull, Eyriks Jokull, Geitland’s Jokull and Ok 
Jokull, with many a stony ridge to climb and glacial torrent to ford. 
My purpose in this locality was to choose a place for’a future ascent 
of Lang Jokull and to visit the great lava tunnels. South of Eyriks 
Jokull we came upon an extensive lava sheet, the Hallmundahraun, 
cracked, crumpled, twisted and tangled. Beneath this lava sheet 
which fills the broad valley is Surtshellir Cave, the greatest lava 
tunnel known, Two of these caverns, in form like trolley subways, 
parallel each other. One has been known for centuries and the 
other was discovered in 1909. We explored the former, which ex- 
tends in a straight line for over a mile. It is arched with basaltic 
plinths and the walls are hung with lava stalactites and nets of lace- 
like lava in strange, fantastic form. The floor is littered with blocks 
of every conceivable shape, which time has hurled from the vaulted 
dome. In places the water has dripped through from the surface 
to form grand ice stalactites forty-five feet high. Over half the way 
to the far end of the cavern a wall of ice blocks the passage. By 
the aid of the strings of lava on the wall we climbed over and gained 
the slippery summit. Soon after we came to the end of the cave 
and found the cairn erected by Povelsen in 1753. Upon the cap- 
stone, with the wax from our candles, we fastened two Lincoln 
pennies bearing the date of 1910 as evidence to future invaders of 
the ancient realm of Sutur that two Americans had gained access 
to the remote corner of the wierdest lava chamber known. A side 
passage not far from the entrance contains numberless bones of 
sheep, horses and cattle. The place was occupied hundreds of years 
since by Icelandic outlaws, who lived by robbing the farmers to the 
south. There are no animals in Iceland large enough to carry these 
bones. The fact that Henderson mentions them in 1817 and Povel- 
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sen in 1753 leaves little doubt as to their great age and that they 
were deposited by the outlaws. I took from this cave the rib of a 
horse that had been fractured and then mended in the body of the 
animal. Examination of the surrounding lava sheet leaves no doubt 
that these lava tunnels were subterranean passages where the liquid 
lava flowed to a lower level long after it had cooled on the surface. 

Several miles south of the cave the Hvita, White River, plunges 
over the Barnafoss near Gilsbakki. Its channel is a great rift in 
the pre-glacial lava flow, which formed the lava tunnels above men- 
tioned, spread over the entire valley and ceased to flow at the very 


Fic. 8—Water flowing out of the lava into the canyon of the Hvita. Note the 
superimposed lava above the half mile of falls. 


brink of the Hvita’s canyon. The water from the glaciers dis- 
appears in the lava several miles above the falls. The Hvita comes 
out of one valley and the sheet of lava out of another, and the con- 
dition to be described exists at the junction of the two valleys. The 
glacial river flows for miles under the lava and reappears at the 
brink of the canyon between the ancient and the recent lava flows. 
Half way up the bluff the water pours out in a series of waterfalls 
extending down the canyon for half a mile. In places the water 
spurts out with evidence of considerable pressure from behind, for 
it leaps in strong jets into the air to fall into the river below. At 
the point of contact between the lavas there is a mass of obsidian 
that was formed in ages past and again became heated and has been 
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metamorphosed and pulled and stretched into peculiar forms. To 
the writer, it is one of the finest views and places for dynamic study 
in Iceland. 

The view from the brink of this canyon across to the ice moun- 


tains is one of great beauty. Looking up from the hayfields, the ice- 
crowned pyramids stand, 


“Like giants clad in armor blue, 
With helmets of a silver hue.” 


RICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 
G. T. SURFACE, Pu.D. 


When European explorers found: the new world in their search 

for an all-sea route to Southern Asia, they and their merchant 
countrymen conceived the idea of producing in these new lands the 
chief commodities of import from Africa, Asia and the East Indies. 
Sugar, tea, spices, indigo, silk, rice and cotton were in demand in 
Europe, but sugar figured most actively during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in industrial experimentation, as well as in trade 
manipulation. In the early decades of Virginia colonization attempts 
were made in cotton, silk and rice culture without success. In the 
Carolinas indigo and tea were added to the experimental list. The 
production of indigo flourished only temporarily, but cotton and rice 
maintained successfully a survival struggle, even after the introduc- 
tion of tobacco from Virginia and sugar cane from Georgia. 

Rice had so fully demonstrated its usefulness as a nutritious and 
easily transported food that persistent attempts were in progress to 
extend its cultivation in Spain, Italy and the Mediterranean islands ; 
but, on account of the small amount of land adapted to crude methods 
of irrigation, increase of production had not kept pace with the 
increase in consumption. The first attempt at growing rice in the 
colonies was made in Virginia by Sir William Berkeley in 1647, but 
the inferior adaption of climate and the phenomenal field and mar- 
ket success of tobacco repressed the exploitation of rice, and it 
remained for South Carolina, a half century later (1694), to realize 
more encouraging results by planting white East India rice, acci- 
dentally obtained from a stranded Madagascar ship. Subsequently, 
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rice was grown in South Carolina, and about 1725 began to assume 
commercial importance, the export for that year being 9,212,000 
pounds. The expansion of the industry was rapid from 1725 to 
1740 (400 per cent.), but from 1740 to 1840 the increase was less 
than 100 per cent. The effect of the Civil War on the industry was 
so disastrous that the average production from 1840 to 1850 was 
greater than from 1850 to 1880. 

The Cajuns (or Cajans), of Acadian ancestry, began the garden 
cultivation of “Providence” rice in Louisiana about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. They planted small plots and cultivated 


Fic. 1—Map of Rice Cultivation in the United States, 1910. Scale 1:17,000,000 (268.30 miles to 
an inch). Stippled areas represent rice districts. 


them by the crudest methods, so that the first century of rice culture 
in America’s greatest rice belt effected little more industrially than 
to demonstrate the adaptation of the soil and climate to produce the 
crop. Although New Orleans handled all of the surplus, there was 
only one rice mill in the city in 1840. Greater interest was, how- 
ever, being manifested in rice as a money crop, the significance of 
which may be inferred by the construction of eight additional mills 
in New Orleans from 1840 to 1880. The Census of 1880 gave 
Louisiana a production of 23,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
Georgia’s 25,000,000, and South Carolina’s 52,000,000 pounds. 
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Only Carolina rice had thus far been planted in the State, but 
in 1881 native seed was imported from British Honduras which was 
so satisfactory as entirely to supplant the Carolina variety. Its 
introduction marked a new era in Louisiana rice growing, and in 
eight years the State rose from third to first rank. This was accom- 
plished not only by the larger acreage yield and the better quality of 
the Honduras rice, but by the extension of cultivation into the prairie 
lands, where it was grown both by irrigation and rainfall ditch 
storage, the latter being commonly designated as the “Providence 
method.” In 1884 Maurice Brien, of Jennings, La., harvested his 


Fic. 2—Breaking ground for rice in Arkansas along the ‘‘ Cotton Belt Route.” 


rice crop successfully with a Deering twine binding harvester, and 
this gave to the industry a new lease of life by reducing the cost of 
production at least 20 per cent. 

During the decade 1890-1900 Texas discovered her marvelous 
possibilities for rice growing, and responded to that realization by 
increasing her cultivated area from 2,000 acres (1895) to 70,000 
acres (1900). In 1910, 264,000 acres were under rice cultivation, 
the yield of which was 8,738,000 bushels. Jefferson, Orange, Liberty, 
Jasper and Chambers counties constitute the present intensive pro- 
ducing belt. 

While Texas, in the‘nineties, was making her phenomenal strides 
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in rice growing, Arkansas gave no cause for expectation, the increase 
for the decade being from 9 to 25 acres. The rice interest in the 
State, however, began to show signs of life in 1902, when W. H. 
Fuller of Lonoke County obtained a large yield from a garden plot 
which was a representative soil of the Grand Prairie. By 1904 he 
had increased his rice field to 70 acres, from which he harvested an 
average of 74 bushels per acre. This returned a net profit of $56 
per acre, a sum sufficient to have purchased, three years previously, 
1,000 acres of the most fertile land in the prairie. It is now no 
surprise that the area in rice increased from 460 acres in 1905 to 
40,000 acres in 1910, and that the price of land especially adapted 
to rice jumped from $10 to $100 per acre. — 


Fic. 3—Rice field at Waldenburg, Ark. 


It is impossible to contemplate the progress of our domestic rice 
industry during the decade 1900-1910 without being impressed with 
its industrial and economic possibilities. It demands a new place 
in statistics and a new interpretation as to its national utility. In 
this short period rice growing has been raised from amphibious culti- 
vation by hand to the attractive position of sanitary and scientific 
agriculture under machine cultivation. The cultivated area increased 
from 351,000 to 720,000 acres (105 per cent.), and production in- 
creased from 250,000,000 to 677,000,000 pounds (270 per cent.). 
The expansion of the industry is clearly indicated by the acreage 
figures, but more significant are the production figures, which reflect 
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the progress in method. The total production from 1900 to 1910 
exceeded that of 1850-1900, which must suggest even to those of 
doubtful mind a new era of American rice. 

If we were to think of the domestic industry as a sort of side 
issue for supplying cheap food to the laborers of the swamp sections 
the review of the above figures would suggest a decline, if not an 
elimination, of rice imports. Instead of declining, however, they 
increased from 102,900,000 pounds to 225,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 118 per cent., which exceeds the acreage increase during 
this period of unprecedented expansion. The domestic industry is 
protected by a duty of 2 cents per pound on clean rice. This enables 
the Southern rice growers to compete on a profitable basis with the 
cheap labor countries, British India, China and Japan. 

According to the recent Census the population of the United 
States increased 21 per cent. during the last decade. In 1900 our 
per capita rice consumption was 4.1 pounds, but in Ig10 it was 8.1 
pounds. The history of this country gives no parallel example of 
so rapid an increase in the use of a staple food. We cannot accept 
it as the natural reflex of an enlarged production forced upon a 
somewhat indifferent purchasing public, for this increased domestic 
production was so inadequate to meet the demand, that the annual 
imports had to be more than doubled. A multiplicity of causes have 
conspired to bring the cereal into greater popular favor. Modern 
irrigation and the adaptation of agricultural machinery gave impetus 
to a more economic production. The manufacture of rice into pala- 
table and nutritious breakfast foods constituted an entering wedge 
for a larger and more general consumption in the north and west, 
where it had been used to a very limited extent by native whites. 
The increase in the price of our staple foods which, according to the 
Government estimate, rose 36 per cent. from 1896 to Ig10, made 
the ‘consumers more receptive to experiments on cheaper foods. 
Probably more influential than any of these was the publicity given 
the commodity by the Rice Associations, the railroads, the milling 
corporations, the wholesale representatives, and the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. Illustrative of this may be mentioned the 
unique experiment in 1909 of naming Sept. 30, as “Rice Day,” in 
observance of which every railroad in the United States was re- 
quested to serve rice in varied and attractive preparations in all the 
dining cars and eating stations. The invitation was especially ex- 
tended to hundreds of hotels, and through the newspapers every 
householder in the land was invited to participate. 

Since rice is the chief food of more than half of the world’s 
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population, and has maintained that position through thousands of 
years, it would seem to be convincing evidence of its efficiency as a 
food. Many Americans, however, are prejudiced against it as a 
food, and think of it as a cheap boarding-house dish to be used as a 
last resort, but very useful in tiding over Asiatic famines. Those 
who have been served by the famous Creole cooks of Louisiana 
will readily admit that the variety and excellence of the prepared 
forms of rice give it high rank among cereals as human food. 
Pathology and dietetics report in favor of rice because it is more 
readily and easily digested than other cereals and staple foods, being 
assimilated in an hour, as compared with four hours for brown 


Fic. 4—Harvesting Rice, Sunset Route, 


bread, two and one-half hours for potatoes, two hours for lamb, and 
four hours for pork. Chemistry reports in its favor because it con- 
tains all the essential nutrients, being rich in carbohydrates, the fuel 
or energy producing nutrient, and abundant in proteid, the muscle 
building nutrient. Comparison with all our staple foods shows that 
for a balanced nutrition from equivalent weights rice is only excelled 
by oatmeal, peas and cheese ; but on the basis of the cost of nutrients, 
it easily outranks these. 

A food that digests so easily and completely as to be adapted to 
invalids, and that sustains so vigorously and powerfully as to meet 
the demands of the day laborer and the soldier, must possess merit 
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which will give it a conspicuous place in the diet of any country 
adapted to its production. 

The economy of the food is a feature of special interest. Served 
with fruits and meat, fruits and butter, sugar and butter, sugar and 
cream, or fruits and cheese, it constitutes a balanced ration. In China 
and Japan, where meat and meat products are scarce, the balance 
is effected by the use of beans and peas, both of which contain fats 
and proteids, the important nutrients of meats, butter and milk. Sup- 
posing that the menu is to consist of six parts, rice can supply three 
of them in palatable nutritious form without repeating any one in 
the same week. To make these three rice preparations proportionate 
in bulk and nutrition to the other-than-rice foods will require one 
pound to five persons for bountiful service. This one pound at the 


Fic. 5—Rice field farm of S. H. Taggart, Stuttgart, Ark. 


retail price of first grade domestic will cost 10 cents, which is about 
double the wholesale price. A fair grade containing some cracked 
rice costs 5 to 6 cents per pound, and possesses the same nutrition 
qualities as the “goods” or “primes.” After making due allowance 
for a liberal use of accessories in the cooking, rice remains by a wide 
margin the cheapest food on the American market, the significance 
of which is more accurately appreciated when we recall that more 
than half of our native population spend half of their total income 
in the purchase of foods. 

The necessity of utilizing by-products becomes more apparent 
and urgent with the growth of any industry. All the by-products of 
rice are adaptable to fields in which the Southern States are pur- 
chasers, rather than producers of a surplus. From one-fifth to one- 
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sixth of the total crop is low grade, and must either be sacrificed on 
the market or consumed at home. If ground and fed in a mixed 
ration it has about the same feeding value as corn meal, which is 
imported into the Gulf and Atlantic States in large quantities. Rice, 
molasses and cotton seed meal contain the nutrients for a well bal- 
anced ration. The same is true of rice and alfalfa, or rice and soja 
(soy) beans, and all of these are successfully grown in the South. 
It is not yet determined how extensively rice will be used in the 
manufacture of flour, but the results are proving highly satisfactory, 
and each year brings a steady increase in the amount that is mixed 
with wheat flour, corn meal, oatmeal or buckwheat flour. Cracked 


Fic. 6—Sacking Rice in Field. 


rice, if clean and sound, may be profitably marketed in this form, 
and the lower grades consumed as a stock food. 

The Japanese and Chinese manufacture starch and pastes from 
the less marketable grades and then make rice sugar of the factory 
by-product. Since considerable quantities of this rice sugar (ame) 
are imported by our Mongolian immigrants there is the possibility 
of supplying the demand with profit from the American rice fields 
and factories. 

Thousands of tons of rice straw are now burned to clean the land 
for the next crop. This straw possesses more potential value per 
acre than is realized from the average acre of wheat in the United 
States. The rice fields average two to three tons of straw per acre, 
which is valuable both for stock feeding and the manufacture of 
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paper pulp. The larger return can be realized by converting it into 
pulp, since two and one-fourth tons of straw yield one ton of pulp, 
which sells readily at $40 to $60 per ton. The cost of the pulp 
manufacture is about $20 per ton, leaving a large margin of profit 
to be divided between the rice grower and the pulp or paper manu- 
facturer. 

The expansion of the rice industry is a special benefaction to the 
agricultural interests of the cotton growing States. Not only will it 


Fic. 7—Interior of Rice Mill at Stuttgart, Ark. 


make practicable the drainage and reclamation of more than 
20,000,000 acres of marsh and swamp lands, which are now a menace 
to health and industry, but it affords a profitable rotation crop with 
cotton on millions of acres of prairie and upland favorably situated 
for irrigation. The boll weevil is hastening its destructive march 
eastward over the cotton belt, and has proved most formidable and 
destructive in the Mississippi delta and the other alluvial lands of 
the coast. The most serious barrier to combating this enemy is the 
persistence with which it*hibernates and survives in the Spanish moss 
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of the swamps. It seems, therefore, probable that an increased rice 
production will make possible a larger cotton production in the rice 
belt, and cotton is the overshadowing agricultural asset of the South. 
In the vigorous exploitation of any money crop the temptation is 
to rob the land by the one crop system. Virginia has, for many 
years, been exhausting the soils of her tobacco belt. The farmers 
of the upland cotton belt could clothe every man, woman and child 
in the respective states with the eleminated cotton production which 
has resulted from continuous cropping in cotton. The great corn 
belt states presumed on the fertility of their lands until the dimin- 
ished acreage yield stimulated a crusade for soil restoration and soil 
maintenance. Will the rice growers follow heedlessly, or profit by 


_these examples? 


Bushel for bushel, rice is not so exhaustive of soil fertility as 
the other American grains, but exceeds them on the acreage basis 
because of the larger yield. Rice averaged 33 bushels per acre in 
1909, as compared with 15 for wheat and 16 for rye. An acre of 
rice producing 33 bushels removes from the soil 16 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, 42 pounds of potash and about 60 pounds of nitrogen. 
To replace this by the purchase of commercial fertilizers would 
cost $15 to $18 per acre, which is a prohibitive tax on the industry 
at present prices. The potash is largely returned to the land if the 
straw is not removed, and the nitrogen must be maintained by stock 
feeding and by rotating with legumes—such as cowpeas, beans, 
vetches, peanuts and clovers—which have the power of gathering 
nitrogen from the air. 

Rice soils will rapidly deteriorate under any system of rotation 
unless adequate drainage is maintained, and there is no reclamation 
so expensive as that of acid and alkali soils. Under inferior culti- 
vation, the one crop system, or inadequate drainage, red rice springs 
up and flourishes. This, even in small quantities, makes the crop 
unsalable. 

We have reason to expect the rice industry to develop and pro- 
gress on a more systematic, judicious and profitable basis than has 
been demonstrated in any of our staple crops, since irrigation pro- 
jects and culture in both the arid and humid states are under the 
skilful supervision of engineering and agricultural experts. The 
United States Department of Agriculture is cooperating with the rice 
producing states in the study of the present and possible field, and 
has established a Rice Experiment Station at Crowley, La., for the 
instruction and protection of every grower of rice. 
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“THE PEOPLING OF YAP 
BY 
WILLIAM CHURCHILL 


Yap, official name of the German colonial administration Jap, vernacular Uap 
(signifying land), sometimes spelled Wap on the charts, recorded by Dumont 
d’Urville as Goulou and Gouap with the note that go is probably an article. 
Latitude, Dumont d’Urville (south point 9° 25’ N.; Meinecke, 9° 35’; Chris- 
tian, 9° 28’ (the amusing compositor who set this 90° 28’ inadvertently lifted 
Yap off the earth by 28 miles); Furness, 9° 28’ 3” (entrance rock, Tomil 
Harbor) ; longitude, Christian, 144° 17’ E.; Meinecke, 138° 8’ (Berlin) ; 
Dumont d’Urville, 135° 41’ (Paris); Furness, 138° 4’ 46”. Length: (land 
surface) 12 miles (N.E.-S.W.), greatest width 514 miles (E.-W.) ; perimeter 
of wall reef 35 miles, width of reef 5 miles; area, of land surface 207 
square kilometres, included within the reef 430 square kilometres; highest 
elevation ca. 300 metres. Population: Christian (1895) 8,000; Furness 
(1903) 5,000. Seat of administration; the islands of Tapalau and Blelatsch 
on the west side of Tomil Harbor. Discovery: first record made by Villa- 
lobos, January, 1543; but, because some of the newly found islanders greeted 
the Spaniards with the sign of the cross, a suspicion persists that the island 
had been visited by Alvaro de Saavedra in the prosecution of his voyage 
after leaving Uluthi (100 miles E.N.E.), which he discovered on New. Year’s 
day, 1528. Meinecke credits the discovery to the Dutch Admiral Schapenham 
in 1625, but as he continues his note by recording that Lazeano in 1686 gave 
it the name Carolina, from which the archipelago derives its name of the 
Caroline Islands, it is clear that this ascription is in error. Yap lay under 
nominal, yet wholly dormant, discovery title of Spain until 1885, when the 
cruiser Iltis hoisted the German flag at Tomil and declared the annex- 
ation of the island to the empire, the great Firma Godeffroy at Hamburg 
(later this firm became Die deutsche Handels- und Plantagen-Gesellschaft 

der Siidsee Inseln zu Hamburg) having established a factory there in 
1869; after prolonged negotiation Yap passed peacefully into German owner- 
ship in 1899 by purchase of the whole archipelago. Missionary effort: al- 
though within the apportioned sphere of the Micronesian mission of the 
A. B. C. F. M. of Boston, no attempt at the evangelization of Yap was 
made until 1856, when a brief Spanish effort was made; this was more 
energetically resumed under letters of Pope Leo XIII, May 15, 1886, which 
assigned the cure of these remote souls, suddenly become of interest to Ger- 
many, to the Spanish Capuchins; in 1902 priests of the same rule, but of 
the German province, relieved their Spanish brethren of the labor; at pres- 
ent there are eight stations of this mission on the island. 
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In disentangling the intricacies of the human geography of the 
South Sea, the movement of its population toward the settlement 
which in the broader aspect had been permanent for a millennium 
before the European discovery of the island realms, a point has now 
been reached where the closest study must be given to Micronesia. 
This designation of one of the three grand divisions of the South 
Sea was proposed by Domeny de Rienzi to the Société de Géographie 
of Paris Dec. 16, 1831. As used by this author the term was re- 
stricted to certain minute islands and barren rocks bounded on the 
south by the Tropic of Cancer and on the north by the parallel of 
40°, on the ‘west by the Borodino Islands, which Rienzi does not 
further identify in his encyclopedic work “Océanie,’ and which 
Stieler has not identified, and at its eastern extension including 
Necker Island. Within a month, namely, Jan. 5, 1832, Captain 
Dumont d’Urville proposed the extension of this division to include 
the Carolines, the Marshalls and other archipelagoes now popularly 
designated the Line Islands. This equatorial area had been included 
by Rienzi in Polynesia, for which he sought, earnestly but ineffect- 
ually, to establish a new name, Pléthonésie Tabouée. In our modern 
geography we have accepted Dumont d’Urville’s application of 
Rienzi’s name and have cast out from the area, as unpeopled and 
uninteresting, those islets upon which the designation was erected. 
Micronesia has, up to the present, received the least study of all 
the grand divisions of the South Sea. For a long period the only 
source of information was the remote record of the great voyages of 
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discovery, mere reconnaissances at best and calling for the exercise 
of the greatest caution in the use of their hastily gathered and imper- 
fectly assimilated material. Rarely was this record supplemented by 
the narratives of whalers and guano seekers; when accurate these 
were as arid as the daily log of the ship’s work, when interesting as 
inaccurate as the picturesque mendacity of a Morrell could make 
them. Then came a brief but glorious period when that great orna- 
ment of Hamburg, free city of merchant princes, the Museum 
Godeffroy, gave promise of opening to the world the treasures of 
the islands at the Line. Unfortunately the Firma Godeffroy went 
down in disaster, and the flicker of light on Micronesia expired. In 
the modern epoch we are obtaining very slowly a few monographs 
upon these islands, a few vocabularies of their at present uncorre- 
lated languages. 

The immediately particular importance of a better knowledge of 
Micronesia lies in the fact that recent studies in the population move- 
ment of Polynesia and Melanesia have cleared the way so that at 
last we know that for which we are first to look in the sieve of low 
islands reaching far eastward athwart the course of any migration 
which came into southern and central Polynesia from the north. Of 
the basic peopling of Melanesia we have no hesitation in saying that 
we know absolutely nothing. Between New Guinea and New Cale- 
donia we find several dissociate ethnic stems whose past history is 
hidden in such obscurity that it does no violence to our present infor- 
mation if we designate them autochthons. 

In Polynesia the case is far other. It has long been surmised that 
two waves of migration, separated by a lapse of oblivious centuries, 
brought to the high volcanic islands of the South Pacific a population 
in ethnic unity but representing divergent planes of social develop- 
ment. To the former of these Polynesian migrations we may now, 
with great probability of accuracy, assign a date little removed either 
way from the beginning of the Christian era. In a long series of 
minute and intricate examinations of the linguistic data I have been 
able to prove* and to prick out upon the charts the course of this 
earlier migration. It was in two swarms. The separation began in 
Indonesia when the people were fleeing before the Malayan advance ; 
it was still more widened by the almost continental mass of New 
Guinea ; not until the arrival of each swarm in the Nuclear Polynesia 
of Samoa, Tonga and Fiji did the wandering brethren come together. 
One of the branches left Indonesia by way of Borneo, Celebes, Gilolo, 
and has left in Melanesia the record of its voyage by the north coast 
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of New Guinea, through St. George’s Channel inthe midst of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, down the chain of the Solomons, thence to 
Deni (Santa Cruz), probably to Rotuma and eventually to an abid- 
ing place in Samoa. The other branch left Indonesia along the 
islands of its southern chain, passed through the Arafura Sea, 
coasted the southern shore of New Guinea through Torres Strait, 
thence from the Louisiades stretched across the open sea to new 
land in the New Hebrides and thus were led to Fiji and Tonga. To 
these courses I have given the names of the Samoa and Viti Stream 
respectively ; to this earlier migration in general I have given the 
name of the Proto-Samoan Swarm. 

It is not only that I have been able to establish in Melanesia the 
traverse of these two streams of Proto-Samoan migration. Amply 
confirmatory in these particulars the evidence is equally exclusive in 
regard of the later migration, that to which for reasons that will 
prove satisfactory to Polynesian students I have assigned the par- 
ticular designation of the Tongafiti Swarm. That evidence which 
has established so conclusively the tracks of Proto-Samoan migra- 
tion proves with equal force that the Tongafiti migration did not 
follow the Melanesian chain out of Indonesia or touch any part 
thereof. 

Yet we know that after the lapse of so many centuries as might 
let the Proto-Samoan peoples lose all memory of their long voyaging 
and believe themselves the only men upon a world created for them- 
selves alone, the Tongafiti appeared in Nuclear Polynesia and op- 
pressed their brethren whom they found already there, a fiercer 
tribe, equipped with new gods and ruling by the might of the rigid 
tabu. In: time they were expelled from Nuclear Polynesia, some- 
where about the eleventh century of our era we may believe, and 
swept onward to establish new homes in oriental Polynesia as far 
north as Hawaii, as far east as Rapanui, as far south as New Zea- 
land—in other words at the utmost limit of land in every direction 
of voyaging. It is easily established that the Tongafiti as well as 
the Proto-Samoans had had an earlier home in the archipelagoes 
now under the sway of Malayan races, later migrants and an expul- 
sive force. I have shown that the later migrants did not make their 
voyage of settlement along the Melanesian chain. A voyage from 
the east violates the most consistent record of tradition, which with 
these races has the validity of history from which it falls short only 
in the time record. A voyage from the south is equally in violation 
of tradition and in other regards is geographically impossible. The 
exclusion is rigid, the north alone remains. 
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It is for this reason that our interest must be keen in any work 
which may afford us new and trustworthy information upon any of 
the islands of Micronesia. If we are in the future to make any 
identification of the Tongafiti voyage into Nuclear Polynesia it is in 
the meshes of the Micronesian sieve that we must look to find a 
grain or so held in lodgment that may interpret for us what grist 
has passed through. Therefore we turn with lively anticipation to 
“The Island of Stone Money” by Dr. William Henry Furness 3d, 
the newest word as to Yap of the western Carolines. 

Evidently, this eager traveler has not familiarized himself with 
the scanty literature of this little known island. Not on this account 
does his narrative suffer, his record is that of an independent wit- 
ness, seeing the life of the island for the few weeks of his sojourn 
from his own angle and therefore strongly corroborative of the pain- 
ful and detailed accuracy of Father Salesius where the two deal with 
the same topics, and in general by the graces of his style and the 
avidity of his examination adding a lively interest to the facts which 
he presents. Whoever shall regard this as a pleasant record of travel 
with no slightest pretence to scientific geography will find the book 
agreeable in the reading, essentially accurate in its presentation of 
fact, an interesting record of an obscure people whose future lies in 
the balance of a higher civilization with which they can only with 
grave difficulty assimilate themselves. 

Unpretentious in its scope, this book yet contains, although in an 
appendix, that which will serve to make its possession necessary to 
every student of the folk movement of the Pacific. This is an Eng- 
lish version of an unnamed Capuchin priest’s grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the language. The original, of a date little more than a score 
of years old, is out of print and practically unattainable. Dr. Fur- 
ness has rendered science an inestimable benefit in recognizing the 
value of a stray copy which reached his hands and by incorporating 
it in his volume and thereby putting it within the reach of students. 
The grammar is practically worthless, based upon a false conception 
of the nature of the speech; this stricture is not specific, it applies to 
every attempt so far printed as a grammar of any language of the 
Pacific. But the vocabulary affords at once the opportunity to con- 
duct an examination in search of the unknown course of the Tongafiti 
Polynesians if haply they passed through the Carolines at this their 
western extremity. 

Thus are we equipped with a list of some 800 vocables of the 
speech of Yap. To those uncognizant of the obscurer languages of 
the Pacific the objectiom may, probably will, suggest itself that 800 
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words must be but a small fragment of the language. This natural 
objection is met in two ways. The first is that the speech is essen- 
tially exiguous; from my familiarity with similar languages in the 
same region I should not hesitate at all to regard a list of 2,500 words 
as practically an unabridged dictionary of the speech; by this esti- 
mate we find ourselves in possession of about one-third of the 
language. The second is that in the meagerness of the physical 
nature of such an island as Yap there is no great numbef of items 
to be named, and the intelligence of the islanders has not reached a 
degree of naming activity which should tend toward the expansion 
of the vocabulary ; accordingly, the first essay toward the compilation 
of a word list would include in large proportion the names of the 
most common objects and of the most frequent acts. For these and 
for other reasons arising from familiar acquaintance with the races 
of the Pacific I regard this vocabulary as satisfactorily represen- 
tative. 

A careful search through these 800 words of Yap discloses thirty- 
six vocables which are of the Polynesian family. Before proceeding 
to a discussion of their condition it will be convenient to present 
them in a table. In successive columns are set down the form used 
in Yap, the form most characteristic of Proto-Samoan speech, the 
sense in English, and in a final column a note of the wider occurrence 
of the vocable. The notation in this column is simple: P indicates 
that the word is found in the earlier or Proto-Samoan migration, 
T denotes its occurrence in the later Tongafiti migration, M denotes 
its identification as a loan word retained in Melanesia, I that it is 
identifiable in Indonesia, and the numeral is a reference to the ample 
philologic record displayed under that number in the ‘Polynesian 
Wanderings.” The table is followed by a series of notes presenting 
the scanty identifications in other languages of Micronesia. 


Yap, Samoa, MEANING. OccuRRENCE. 
(1) lanu fresh water PMI 334 
thuth, athuth (2) Stisti the breast PMI 344 
tal (3) tali cord PMI 348 
Sul folo to swallow Pr 
seset sae to tear PT 
kamot (4) (A)umara Yap: taro 
Polyn.: sweet potato Lb 
likai (5) li(k)a a dream PTI 
lu lo-i-mata a tear PTI 
matau matau right hand 
lai la a sail 
derra fai-titil thunder 
kot (A)ai to eat 
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to 


Vap, 


rengreng (8) lenga 
ud Sulu 
tugui (10) 
purpur pulou 
ayan (11) one 
tololobet (12) pepe 
tham (A)ama 
tamadak (13) mata(k)u 
tali (14) talinga 
rungak (15) longo 
ran (16) langi 
pul (17) pupula 
pin (18) fafine 
num inu(m) 
nu (19) u(h)a 
niu (20) niu 
nik (21) i(k)a 
lumots (22) lolo(m) 
la-ni-mit (23) mata 
had (A)ati 
dal talo 
nifi (24) afi 
tuf (25) 
adai (26) ta(h)i 


. Marshalls: dren, water; compare Viti zdranu. 
. Chamorro: szsz, breast of women. 
. Chamorro: /a/i, cord. 

. Chamorro: amiite, sweet potato. 

. Gilberts: rivika, wakeful. 

. Chamorro: /aa, a sail. Gilberts: ra, one width of a mat sail. 
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MEANING. 
yellow 
feather 

to hit 

a hat 

sand 
butterfly 
outrigger 
fear 

the ear 

to hear 
Yap: daylight 
Polyn.: sky 
Yap: moon 
Polyn.: to shine 
woman 

to drink 
rain 
coconut 
fish 

to drown 


_ the eye, face 


to bite 
the taro 
fire 

star 

sea 


Tagalog: £amote, id. 


Mille: déru, thunder; darrum, lightning. 


. Gilberts: renga, red cloth. 
. Chamorro: félo, hair. Gilberts: duruduru, fringe, fur. 
. Gilberts: Zo&2, a chisel. 
. Chamorro: sand. 
. Chamorro: addbang, butterfly. Marshalls: daddud, id. 
. Marshalls: mijak, fear. 
. Chamorro: /aldnga, ear. Marshalls: Ujilingé, id. 
. Chamorro: Azingu, to hear, Marshalls: réng, id. 
. Marshalls: ram, day. Mille: Jung, sky. Chamorro: /angit, id. 
. Chamorro: moon. 
. Gilberts: aine, woman. 

. Chamorro: afchan, rain. Mille: ut, id. 
. The word in Yap denotes a coconut grove but not the nut itself. Chamorro: 


OccuRRENCE. 
PTM 

PTM 212 
PTM 
PTM 103 
PTM 187 
PTMI 190 
PTMI 340 
PTMI 258 
PTMI 350 
PTMI 336 


PTMI 308 


PTMI 284 
PTMI 290 
PTMI 321 
PTMI 278 
PTMI 330 
PTMI 300 
PTMI 314 
PTMI 324 
PTMI 302 
PTMI 349 
PTMI 

PTMI 

PTMI 352 


Gilberts: van, fresh water. 


Aztec: kamot/, id. 


nijo, ripe coconut, Marshalls: #2, coconut tree and young nut. Gilberts: 


ni, coconut tree. ~ 
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. Chamorro: guihan, fish. Marshalls: id. Gilberts: id. 

. Chamorro: /azmos, to duck, to drown. 

. Chamorro: md/d, eye. Marshalls: mej, eye, face. Gilberts: maza, id. 

. Chamorro: gudfe, fire. Gilberts: az, id. 

. This identification rests upon metathesis, the only occurrence of that muta- 
tion in this material, but abundantly active in Polynesia and Melanesia. 

. Chamorro: /dse, sea. Tobi: fat, id. Tarawa: taari,id. Mille: /ajet, id. 
Gilberts: /dri, sea, salt water. 


Without engaging too deeply in the philological consideration of 
this record we find ourselves in a position to deduce a few conclu-’ 
sions which bear pertinently upon the peopling of Yap immediately 
and in wider extension upon the folk movement of the Pacific. 

1. In this vocabulary of 800 words not quite a half of one per 
centum manifests a Polynesian content. All but eight of these Poly- 
nesian words lie within that list of about 150 vocables which has 
formed the wholly insufficient basis for the erection of a Malayo- 
Polynesian speech family, 


2. Not one of these words is a specific possession of the later 
Tongafiti migration, a mark differentiating it from the Proto-Samoan 
migration. We therefrom deduce that the Tongafiti fleet in its pass- 
age from some Indonesian exit toward its first definitely established 


landfall in Samoa has left no trace in Yap of the western Carolines. 
Under the well-comprehended conditions of such ethnic voyaging 
the absence of trace is fairly to be regarded as proof that Yap lay 
wholly out of the course. So far, then, as concerns the Tongafiti 
squadrons the evidence of Yap is exclusive. 

3. Whence, then, came this Proto-Samoan content to Yap? I 
cannot see that it was reached by a direct voyage. In the first place 
I have established too firmly the two great streams of that migration 
in a remote tract of ocean. Of course it is possible that an errant 
squadron of canoes may have forsaken the general flight, but I feel 
sure that my note on Malayan resemblances will set this possibility 
aside. The comparison of the Yap forms with the standard Poly- 
nesian will show that all but three of these words have undergone 
greater or less deformation either on or before reaching Yap speech 
organs. I shall not tarry to analyze the phonetics of these words. 
There are a few noteworthy forms which show that the alteration 
was accomplished while the words were in Indonesian possession 
and after leaving their Polynesian owners. In rungak—longo the 
formative k-final is an Indonesian mark; the vowel change is found 
partly in the Javanese homonym rungu, partly in the Malay langan. 
A second Indonesian mark of mutilating differentiation is the n-pre- 
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fix. Of this we find in this list three instances. These are nu—uwa, 
nik—tka and nifi—afi. The second of these is paralleled in Indonesia 
by nyan of Tidore. The examination of the particular languages of 
Indonesia which are more nearly in resemblance with the Yap forms 
of these critical words serves to indicate the source whence the 
material derives. In general they are found in parts of the Malay 
Archipelago within the range of the northern equatorial counter- 
current, that is to say in regions from which the Celebes Sea and the 
Straits of Molucca would serve as the most convenient exit east- 
ward. It may be that the prahus were pushed along this fairway 
by the adventurous spirit of their crews, it may be that their sailors 
came haggard to this land in the waste of waters. However that may 
be, it is quite clear from this record that Yap received its Polynesian 
content only at second hand, that the race which has introduced this 
slight contamination is the Malayan and that its epoch was subse- 
quent to the expulsion of the Polynesians from Indonesia. Reduced 
to our chronologic scale, this must have been later than the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Dr. Furness has put it within our power to dissect out a few facts 
about the peopling of Yap. The relationships of the principal mass 
of the population after this Malayan admixture has been factored 
out remain for closer study of the people of Yap and for a richer 
supply of Micronesian data upon which comparisons may be based. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 


THE SOCIETY’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The collection of European maps, atlases and text-books made by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society late in 1908, was exhibited at the State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass., from May 11th to May 30th last. This account of the exhibi- 
tion has been sent to the Bulletin: 

“Notice was sent to all schools in neighboring towns, and teachers from many 
places in Worcester County visited the exhibition. A number of classes in charge 
of teachers from the city schools also improved the opportunity. The text-books 
and atlases were displayed in one room and carefully arranged so that the 
visitor might see their value and be attracted to examine them. Special explana- 
tions of the best features of these books were given to groups of visitors. The 
atlases especially attracted attention for their fine workmanship. The maps were 
displayed by countries: those of Austria in one room, of England in another, of 
Belgium in another, and the German maps in the long corridor of the school. 
Most of these were hung level with the eye, so that they might be closely in- 
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spected. A typewritten description was attached to each map, and as far as 
possible the exhibition was made self-explanatory. The special points of value 
of each map were noted. 

“In class-room work a discussion of what a school-room wall map ought to 
represent was undertaken, and this was followed by an inspection of the maps, 
to note which exhibit most nearly met the ideal. The exhibition was successful 
in its educational influence, which will tend to promote improvement in geog- 
raphy work in this neighborhood. ‘The Worcester State Normal School con- 
gratulates the American Geographical Society upon what it is doing in the inter- 
est of geography instruction.” 


NORTH AMERICA 


New TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. (See map p. 520.) On May 28th 
through passenger service began on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way between Chicago and Seattle. This marks the opening to through traffic of 
a new transcontinental road. 

From Chicago to the Missouri River the line follows the route of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, previously in existence, via Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, thence due W. via Ortonville, Minn., and Aberdeen, S. D., to Mobridge 
on the Missouri R., at the mouth of the Grand R. From here to Seattle the 
route is over the new Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound Railway. After 
crossing the Missouri R. at Mobridge, the line continues to the W. N. W., be- 
tween the Grand R. and the South Fork of the Cannon Ball R., crosses the Little 
Missouri R. at Marmarth and reaches the Yellowstone néar Terry, Mont., near 
the mouth of the Powder R. The Yellowstone valley is then ascended to Forsyth 
(10624° W.), the line paralleling the Northern Pacific Railway for this distance. 
From here the line crosses over to the Musselshell R. at its bend frem an easterly 
to a northerly course, ascends to its head, crosses over to the valley of Sixteen 
Mile Creek and descends it to the Missouri R., which it reaches at Lombard. 
From here to the head of the St. Regis de Borgia R., for practically the whole of 
this distance of about 300 miles, the C., M. and P. S. Ry. in its course up the 
lower Jefferson R., through Butte and down the Deer Lodge, Hell Gate and 
Missoula Rivers, parallels the main line of the Northern Pacific Ry. or one of 
its branches, usually following the opposite bank of the watercourses used by its 
rival. The only deviation from the Northern Pacific’s line is at the Continental 
Divide, which the C., M. and P. S. Ry. crosses by means of two tunnels under 
Pipestone Pass at an elevation of 6,322 feet, only five miles south of Homestake 
Pass, followed by the Butte Branch of the Northern Pacific. (See Inset Map 
III.) Ascending the St. Regis de Borgia R. to near its head, the new line 
deviates to the left from the Coeur d’Aléne Branch of the Northern Pacific and 
crosses the crest of the Bitterroot Mts. by a pass which has been termed “St. Paul 
Pass” (elevation of tunnel, 4,125 feet, about 1,000 feet below summit of pass), 
leading to the East Fork of the St. Joseph R., which it descends through an 
unfrequented region to the main river, past the southern. end of Cour d’Aléne 
Lake to Tekoa, Wash. (See Inset Map II.) Here the line enters upon the 
Columbia Lava Plain, which it crosses in a W. S. W. direction, reaching the 
Columbia R. at the mouth of Crab Creek. Crossing the Columbia it continues 
to Ellensburg, where it again meets the Northern Pacific line and parallels it in 
its ascent of the Yakima R., again deviating from it, however, in crossing the 
summit of the Cascades by Snoqualmie Pass (3,or0 feet), 11 miles N. of Stampede 
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Pass, used by the Northern Pacific. (See Inset Map I.) Seattle is reached by 
way of the upper Snoqualmie R. and the Cedar R. 

The new line was built in remarkably short time. ‘The 1,400 miles of the 
C., M. and P. S. Ry. between Mobridge and Seattle were completed in less than 
three years, between April, 1906, and March, 1909. Freight service was insti- 
tuted in July of the latter year and continuous local passenger service has 
already been in effect for some time. 

The distance between St. Paul and Seattle by the new line is 1,770 miles, as 
against 1,828 by the Great Northern Ry. and 1,911 by the Northern Pacific Ry. 
As its gradients are very favorable, the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 
Railway will be seen to have every opportunity for competing with its rivals for 
the ever-increasing trade with the Orient. wW,b GJ 


GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF ALABAMA. The Alabama Legislature at its last ses- 
sion voted to expend $10,000 annually for topographic mapping in coéperation 
with the U. S. Geological Survey, as has been done in several other States. 


Mr. M. J. Munn of the U. S. Geological Survey has recently completed for 
the Geological Survey of Alabama a report on the natural gas field of Fayette 
County, which was discovered early last year. A Bulletin on good roads by 
Dr. W. F. Prouty, is nearly completed. 


GEOLOGICAL AND NaTuRAL History Survey oF ConNecTicuT. Prof. William 
North Rice of Wesleyan University, Superintendent of this Survey, informs the 
Bulletin that “the Survey is planning for the next two years to devote most of 
its appropriation to an investigation of the water resources of the State, both 
above and below the surface of the ground, in codéperation with the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. The field work is to be done mainly by Mr. A. J. Ellis, under 
the direction of Prof. H. E. Gregory of Yale University. During the ensuing 
biennial term a small area in the vicinity of Hartford will be thoroughly studied. 
In subsequent years it is intended to extend the survey of the water resources 
over the entire State; and it is hoped that the great importance of the work 
will appeal so strongly to the public that a more liberal appropriation can be 
obtained from the Legislature two years hence. The fact that so many of our 
large towns have been, in recent years, threatened with water famine shows 
the timeliness of the proposed investigation. 

“A number of Bulletins already contracted for are finished or nearly so, and 
it is hoped they may be published during the next two years.” 


STATE SURVEY CoMMISSION OF Maine. At the last session of the State Legis- 
lature the State Survey Commission and the State Water Storage Commission 
were consolidated. ‘The work will hereafter be carried on under the direction 
of the latter commission. 


THE OKLAHOMA GEOLOGICAL SuRvEY. The Survey has four parties in the 
field this summer. Prof. D. W. Ohern, head of the Department of Geology at 
the State University, is doing areal mapping in the Vinita quadrangle (N. E. 
Oklahoma). The Pawhuska and Nowata quadrangles have been surveyed and 
the Claremore and Vinita quadrangles are being worked up this year. ‘The 
area embraced includes the northern part of the Oklahoma oil fields. 

Prof. C. H. Taylor of the University has a party in the Wichita Mountains 
(S. W. Oklahoma), investig.ting the granites there. He will prepare a Bulletin 
to be published by the U. S. Geological Survey on Oklahoma granites. The 
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Ohern and Taylor parties are codperative, the expenses being shared by the 
Federal and Oklahoma Surveys. 

Dr. J. W. Beede of Indiana University, the eminent authority on Permian, 
who has spent some years in Kansas, Texas and New Mexico studying this prob- 
lem, is in central Oklahoma endeavoring to trace out the Pennsylvanian-Permian 
contact across the eastern part of the Oklahoma Redbeds. His party outfitted 
near the Kansas line and will work as far south as possible this summer. 

Dr. C. A. Reeds of Bryn Mawr College, who has already spent five years 
studying the Hunton and Viola limestones in the Arbuckle Mountains, has a 
party in the same region this year. He has already published with the Okla- 
homa Survey and will shortly publish with the Federal Survey. 


THE Wire-Grass Country oF SouTH GeorciA. Mr. Roland M. Harper has 
a paper in the Savannah Morning News (April 16, 1911) on the remarkable 
development in the wire-grass regions once supposed to be almost worthless. 
All these lands have sandy soil and open forests of long-leaf pine, carpeted with 
wire-grass, but they differ in topography and drainage. The region extends 
from near the Savannah River to the southwestern corner of the State, then 
through West Florida, southwestern Alabama and Mississippi into Louisiana. 
It is quite sharply distinguished from the lime-sink region bordering it on the 
inland side, but on the southeast it passes very gradually into the flat pine woods. 
It embraces about 1,100 square miles in. Georgia, or nearly one-fifth of the 
State. Fifty years ago it was considered almost hopelessly sterile, and in 1860 
the density of population was only about four to the square mile. When the 
richer limestone and red clay lands became settled attention was given to the 
once despised sandy lands simply because larger areas for cultivation were 
needed. The farmers learned to treat this land so as to get satisfactory results 
from it. It was more easily tilled than clay land, it did not wear out and wash 
away so rapidly, and commercial fertilizers have done much to make it very 
valuable. About 100,c00 new settlers came in between 1890 and 1900, making 
the increase of population about sixty-two per cent. A few years ago several 
new counties were created in this area, and twenty-two new railroads now 
cross it in Georgia. The density of population of the rolling wire-grass country 
is now about thirty-one to the square mile, and the wire-grass farmers are boast- 
ing of the fertility of the soil which their grandfathers regarded as worthless. 


ALTITUDES IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. The U. S. Geological Survey has 
just published Bull. 457, giving the results of spirit levelling in the State of 
Washington, 1896 to 1910, inclusive, compiled under the direction of R. B. Mar- 
shall, Chief Geographer, in codperation with the State. The report gives the 
exact elevations above mean sea-level of about 1,700 points in different parts 
of Washington. This is one of a series of similar reports which will cover the 
results of spirit levelling by the Geological Survey in all parts of the country. 


INCREASED METAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1909. An advance 
chapter from “Mineral Resources in the United States, 1909” on “The Produc- 
tion of Metals and Metallic Ores in 1908 and 1909,” by Waldemar Lindgren, 
shows that in 1909 the total production had a value of $870,445,230; that for 
1908 was valued at $649,779,613. Pig iron led in 1909 both in quantity and 
value, the output being 28,638,883 short tons, valued at $411,544,773, of which 
27,689,883 tons valued at $397,907,510 were derived from domestic ores. Refined 
copper, gold, silver and lead in value of production followed in the order named. 
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The following are statistics of ore production in our country (short tons) 
in 1909 as compared with 1908: 

1909 1908 

Iron Ore 571449,584 40,301,336 

Copper Ore 28,025,092 22,358,857 

Zinc and Zinc Lead Ores 10,679,608 8,157,963 
9,241,827 8,991,751 

Lead Ores 5,811,687 5,082,853 


Frost DaTA OF THE UNITED STATES. Frost data are universally recognized 
as among the most important meteorological records, for upon the occurrence of 
first and last frost, and upon the length of the crop-growing season, depend 
the success or failure of many crops throughout the extra-tropical latitudes of 
the world. In the latest Bulletin (V) of the Weather Bureau, Mr. P. C. Day, 
Chief of the Climatological Division, has brought together and charted the 
“Frost Data of the United States” (Washington, D. C., 1911), and has also 
ascertained the length of the crop-growing season as determined from the average 
of the latest and earliest dates of killing frost. This study is a distinct step in 
advance, for hitherto the frost charts published by the Weather Bureau (as in 
Bulletin Q) were based in the main on data collected at the regular stations 
of the Bureau, about 150 in number, located primarily in the larger cities and 
towns. Obviously, such data are of far less value than those which can be 
obtained in the country, and in the new charts the observations made at about 
1,000 coéperative stations scattered over the farming districts were summarized, 
the period covered by these records embracing usually 10-30 years. Thus the 
conditions resulting from the local topography have been brought déut, and the 
actual facts of frost occurrence are far more accurately presented than here- 
tofore. 

The new Bulletin contains five charts, viz., average date of last killing frost 
in spring; average date of first killing frost in autumn; latest date at which a 
killing frost has occurred in spring; earliest date at which a killing frost has 
occurred in autumn, and the average length of the crop-growing season. These 
charts will prove more useful to agriculturists, and to the public generally, 
than the earlier ones. We now have actual conditions of frost occurrence, and 
can study, in a large way, the effects of topography, land and water, and of 
other controls. A brief discussion accompanies the charts. R. DEC. Warp. 


RAINFALL, EvAporaTION, Dry Farminc. “The guidance of prospective settlers 
in regions of limited rainfall” was the object in the preparation of a recent 
Bulletin (No. 188) of the Bureau of Plant Industry, entitled “Dry Farming in 
Relation to Rainfall and Evaporation,” by Lyman J. Briggs and J. O. Belz. 
The whole subject is of vital importance to thousands who are already living 
in the region west of the tooth meridian. The writers have shown their ap- 
preciation of the conditions in their recognition of the importance of the sea- 
sonal distribution of rainfall, the rate at which the rain falls, the amount of 
the run-off, and the amount of evaporation. Usually, the mean annual rainfall 
is the only feature of the precipitation which receives attention. A discussion 
of the annual rainfall in the dry farming regions of the United States is fol- 
lowed by a comparison of the monthly distribution of rainfall on the Great 
Plains, in the Intermountain and on the Pacific Coast regions. The relation of 
monthly distribution of rainfall to farm practice; of the character of rainfall 
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to its usefulness; the run-off during torrential rains; hail; evaporation in dry 
farming sections; evaporation as influencing agriculture in the Great Plains, 
and the relation of yield to rainfall—all subjects which have needed just such 
study—are clearly and briefly discussed. A series of small rainfall maps, by 
States, showing the mean annual rainfall by 5 inch isohyets, and also in figures, 
will prove extremely useful to farmers over the region here considered. These 
maps have the great merit of not being overloaded with details. Tabulated 
precipitation data for a large number of stations are also included. The 
Bulletin may be highly recommended for its brevity, clearness and compactness. 
R. DeC. Warp. 
CLIMATE OF Porto Rico. ‘The acquirement, by the United States, of the 
island of Porto Rico is bearing fruit in the excellent climatological studies which 
are being made there by Dr. Oliver L. Fassig, Section Director of the Weather 
Bureau at San Juan. There has recently been published by the Weather Bureau 
a twelve-page report (quarto) on “The Climate of Porto Rico,” with three 
charts of temperature, winds and rainfall (mean annual temperature and pre- 
vailing winds; average annual extremes of temperature; average annual rain- 
fall, 1900-1909), and one page of diagrams showing the monthly distribution 
of rainfall at twenty stations on the island. The same article has also appeared 
in “The Register of Porto Rico for 1910” (8vo, pp. 20), including a map of the 
island. Further, in the Monthly Weather Review for February, 1911, Dr. Fassig 
has a discussion of “The Normal Temperature of Porto Rico, West Indies,” 
with charts of mean annual, January and July temperatures, and mean daily 
maximum and minimum temperatures. R. DeC. War. 
Pror. PirTiER’s INVESTIGATIONS IN PANAMA. Prof. H. F. Pittier, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agriculture, who is engaged in a botanical survey of 
the Canal Zone under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution,: was, on his 
arrival, engaged by the Government of Panama to extend his investigations to 
the territory of that republic. In this connection he devoted his attention mainly 
to the province of Chiriqui, which he considers economically to be the salvation 
of the country, as the other provinces of the Republic are totally unsuited to 
agriculture. Chiriqui Volcano was ascended and its height tentatively deter- 
mined as 3,374 meters (11,070 feet). Its character is totally different from that 
of its neighbor, the Irazi of Costa Rica, as it lies almost wholly in the sub- 
tropical zone of the Pacific Slope. The savannas sloping from its foot to the 
coast of the Pacific afford good illustrations of the desiccating influence of wind. 
During the dry season the soil becomes hard and bears only scant vegetation, 
while the isolated trees which occur are bent to leeward. The streams issuing 
from the volcano flow in deep ravines amid a rank vegetation. The calmness 
of the air, the luxuriance of, the flora in these deep protected gullies present a 
striking contrast to the wind-swept barren plain above. (Pet. Mitt., May, 1911.) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ProFessoR KUHN IN THE ANDES. Prof. Franz Kiihn of Buenos Aires, in Feb- 
ruary and March explored the section of the Andes lying N. of Mt. Aconcagua 
between 31°30’ and 32°50’ S. under the auspices of the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The route lay west from San Juan to Calingasta at the 
foot of the main eastern range, and thence mainly over transverse passes, two 
of which were hitherto unknown, to the line of the Trans-Andine Railroad. 
The detailed results will be published later. (Pet. Mitt., May, 1911.) 
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Work iN DutcH GuiANA. The exploration of Southern Dutch Guiana, to 
promote which the Geographical Society of Amsterdam, together with the 
Surinam Committee, aided by the government of the Netherlands, fitted out seven 
expeditions during the last fifteen years, has just successfully been brought to 
a close, thereby eliminating the last unknown area from the map of this colony. 
[A brief notice of the termination of the work of Lieut. Eilerts de Haan ap- 
peared in the Bulletin, March, 1911, p. 136.] 

One of the main results of the last expedition is the determination, by Lieut. 
Kayser and Dr. Hulk of the lower course of the Lucie River, discovered by 
Lieut. Eilerts de Haan in 1909, who had unfortunately succumbed to an attack 
of malaria incurred on this expedition. The Lucie River empties, as foreseen, 
into the Corentyne River, which forms the boundary between British and Dutch 
Guiana, but far more to the north than supposed, so that in its upper parts it 
must turn from its westerly to a northerly course, and either traverse or circum- 
vent to the west the Wilhelmina Range. (Pet. Mitt., April, 1911.) 

Dr. KocH-GruNBERG RETURNS TO THE AMAZON Basin. Dr. Koch-Griinberg, 
the ethnologist, started upon a new expedition into the upper Amazon Basin in 
April under the auspices of the Berlin Museum of Ethnology. He intends to 
penetrate to the headwaters of the Yapura River, traversing to the upper part 
of the Guaviare River and, in descending, to explore the region on the divide 
between the Orinoco and Amazon systems and their affluents, in particular the 
Inirida of the former and the Guainia and Uaupés of the latter system. (Pet. 
Mitt., April, 1911.) 

ExpLoraTIoNns IN Borivia. Dr. T. Herzog, the German botanist, who under- 
took an exploring expedition in Bolivia in 1907, has resumed his investigations. 
Although botany is his prime interest, he is also devoting attention to the topo- 
graphy and the aborigines of the country. In the autumn of 1910 he started 
from the northernmost point in Argentina to be reached by railroad, near Oran, 
Salta Province (23° S.), and followed the eastern rim of the Cordillera for 
a distance of over 350 miles to Santa Cruz de la Sierra (1734° S.), which 
he reached Feb. 26th of the present year. The record he has kept of his route, 
supported by various determinations of latitude and mountain ascents allowing 
of sketching the surrounding country, will enable him to represent the position 
of the eastern rim of the Cordillera more accurately than has been done here- 
tofore. Resuming his journey he intends to travel to the W. N. W. via Cocha- 
bamba to La Paz, and will endeavor to locate the divide of the Sierra de 
Cochabamba. (Pet. Mitt., May, 1911.) 


ReiigEF Mopet SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF THE VALPARAISO EARTHQUAKE. Mr. 
G. C. Curtis of Boston, Mass., whgse paper on “Land Reliefs that are True to 
Nature” was published in our June number, has just completed and installed 
in the Harvard Geological Museum a relief showing the effects of the earth- 
quake at Valparaiso. It was made under the supervision of Professor J. B. 
Woodworth, and'is a geographical “bas relief,” to use the terms of figure 
sculpture. The relief shows the broken buildings in the foreground, the city 
in the middle distance, with roadstead and shipping backed by the sea horizon 
in the distance. 


AFRICA 


Major’ Gorpon Larno’s Grave Discovered. La Géographie (No. 3, 1911) 
reports that M. Bonnel de Méziéres was recently charged by Governor Clozel 
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of Haut-Sénégal-Niger with the work of making a study of the salt mines of 
Taudeni and was further instructed to make special inquiries concerning the 
death of Major Alexander Gordon Laing, who, it will be recalled, was mur- 
dered in 1826, on the third day after he had left Timbuktu to return to Tripoli, 
whence he had started southward across the Sahara in the previous year. This 
fact was known from native reports, but nothing further had been learned of 
his fate. 

On his way north to Taudeni, M. Bonne] de Méziéres examined certain rec- 
ords at Arauan, from which he read that Laing had been assassinated and 
buried at a place called Saeb, about 30 miles north of Timbuktu. This informa- 
tion was confirmed by natives whom he met, and he was able to discover the 
scene of the assassination and the place where the body had been buried. The 
remains of Laing were found about 3 feet beneath the surface. 

Laing was born at Edinburgh on Dec. 27th, 1794. He was sent as a Lieutenant 
of Infantry to Sierra Leone, where Sir Charles MacCarthy, Governor General 
of the British possessions in West Africa, sent him on a mission to study the 
sources of the Niger (1821-1822). He wrote a very interesting account of these 
travels entitled “Travels Through Timannee, Kooranko and Soolima countries 
in Western Africa” (London, 1825). In 1823 he took part in the war against 
the Ashantis, and the British Government sent him in 1824 to cross the Sahara 
from Tripoli to Timbuktu. He reached that town on the southern edge of the 
Sahara on August 18, 1826. On Sept. 24th. he was assassinated in the desert. 
When Dr. Oscar Lenz crossed the Sahara to Timbuktu in 1880-1881, he sought 
in vain for traces of Laing. 


Pror. HANS MEYER Returns To Arrica. This well-known geographer, who 
made the first ascent of Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in Africa, started 
in May on his fourth journey in East Africa. After reaching Bukoba on the 
west shore of Victoria Nyanza he proposes to travel to Lake Kivu and the 
Kirunga group of volcanoes in order to study the relations of the volcanic 
phenomena to the tectonic structure of the western rift system at this point. 
From Lake Kivu his expedition will go to Lake ‘Tanganyika, and if possible 
also to Lake Nyasa. Besides geological investigations, the botany, zoology and 
ethnology of the regions traversed will also receive attention. 


Tue FrencH SAHARA. M. N. Villate gives an account of his recent journeys 
from Tidikelt to the Niger by the Ahaggar, and adds to our accurate knowl- 
edge of the French Sahara. His object was to extend the network of astron- 
omically determined positions, and he succeeded in obtaining the latitude and 
longitude of forty-nine points. Equal altitudes of stars were observed for 
latitude and chronometer correction; longitudes were obtained when prac- 
ticable by occultation of stars, and chronometer watches furnished a means of 
determining the difference of longitude between neighboring points on the route. 
Observations were also made of the magnetic declination, inclination, and 
horizontal force at some thirty-five to forty points from Biskra in the north, 
to Gao on the Niger in the south. In consequence of changes which were 
found to have taken place in the magnetic moment of the magnets during the 
journey, values of the horizontal force can only be given to three places of 
decimals of C. G. S. units. (La Géographie, No. 3, 1911.) 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE LAKE CHAD REGION. Miss Olive MacLeod, who, with 
Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Talbot; has been exploring the country round Lake Chad 
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for several months, returned to England on Tuesday. The expedition passed 
up the Niger and Benue Rivers by steamer and canoes, through Southern and 
Northern Nigeria, and then traversed the North Kamerun. French Ubangi 
was reached in October last. A splendid reception was accorded to the party 
by the Lamido at Lere. The mysterious falls on the Mao Kebi were located, - 
and have been named Les Chutes MacLeod. After mapping this part of the 
river, the party went through the Tuburi. Lakes and down the Logone to Fort 
Lamy. The expedition then proceeded down the Shari to Lake Chad, which 
was crossed, in Kotoko canoes, from the Shari to Saiyorum. Close studies 
were made of the various peoples visited, especially of the little-known tribes 
of French Central Africa and the Baduma of Lake Chad. ‘A large collection 
of objects of ethnological interest was made, especially of musical instruments, 
while typical examples of music were taken down. A botanical collection of 
several thousand specimens has been sent to the British Museum, as also a 
number of birds, beasts and reptiles. A route-sketch was made across Lake 
Chad, and a survey by plane table and theodolite from Maifoni to Kano. 
(Nature, May 11, 1911.) 


ASIA 


PETROLEUM NEAR THE GULF OF SUEZ. Petroleum deposits have long been 
known to exist on the west coast of the Gulf of Suez, but it has not been be- 
lieved till recently that they were important. Within the last two years, how- 
ever, fresh borings have been made in Gemsah Peninsula, about 165 miles 
from Suez, and at a depth of 1,265 feet a fountain was struck which threw 
up a column of oil 100 feet high. This oil contains a large proportion of ben- 
zine and is free from water. Another well at Gemsah is yielding about 600 
tons per day. These wells are near the coast, and the intention is to work 
them next year. Reservoirs and refining works are being erected at Port 
Tewfik, near Suez. Experimental borings are now being made at Jebel Zeit 
on Gaysum and Taouila Islands and at Abou Zenima, 60 nautical miles from 
the coast. (Les Matiéres Grasses, Vol. IV, p. 2129.) 


GROWTH OF THE MANILA Hemp INpustry. Mr. Wileman, British Consul at 
Manila, reports that during the past few years the production of hemp in the 
Philippines has been steadily increasing. The production in 1909 was 1,280,000 
bales; in 1910, 1,340,000 bales, and it is expected this year to reach over 
1,400,000 bales. The weather of the past few years has been especially suit- 
able for Manila hemp growing, and though the price of the commodity has 
fallen considerably, the tendency to increased production is not checked. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 


RAINFALL OF New SoutH Wates. The rainfall of New South Wales has 
been carefully studied and discussed, in tabular and cartographic form, in a 
recent publication of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology of Australia, 
by Henry A. Hunt, Commonwealth Meteorologist (Results of Rain and River 
Observations made in New South Wales during 1903-1908, 4to, 1910). The 
volume contains all available rainfall totals up to the end of the year 1908, 
from 2,298 stations. Annual and monthly summaries and maps are given for 
each of the years 1903-1908. On the annual maps there is an innovation which 
adds much to their value, the regions which had an excess of rainfall above 
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the mean annual amount being colored pink. The chart which will be most 
generally useful is a large one showing the average annual rainfall (in figures 
and by means of isohyets) for New South Wales up to the end of 1908. The 
number of stations whose records were used is 1,078. The principal object in 
-compiling these maps was an economic one. If the 15-inch mean annual rain- 
fall line be taken as the limit of successful wheat-growing (an assumption 
which is, of course, reasonable only with many qualifications), there exist to 
the westward of this line, in New South Wales, some 50,000 square miles of 
country “open for wheat prospecting, with probabilities of satisfactory results.” 
In addition, the volume contains curves showing the height of many of the 
rivers for each year of the period 1903-1908. R. DeC. Warp. 


EUROPE 


THe New TuNNEL IN THE ALps. On March 31 last, the workingmen who 
have been excavating the tunnel of Loetschberg, met under the Bernese Ober- 
land, having finally pierced the tunnel which is to form part of another con- 
nection between Italy and Northwest Europe. The work of excavation, begun 
on Nov. 1, 1906, has had only one serious interruption, and that was when the 
breaking down of a part of the tunnel in July, 1908, admitted the waters of the 
Kander River and made it necessary to deviate to some extent from the line of 
construction as originally planned. The tunnel will not be ready for railroad 
service till 1913. Its length is 1434 kilometers, or about 9 miles. Sections of 
railroad are now building to connect the tunnel with Brigue on the south and 
with Frutigen on the north, and when the whole enterprise is ready for opera- 
tion in 1913 trains will pass through the Simplon and Loetschberg tunnels, and 
Italy will have a new outlet to the north by way of Brigue, Bern and the Rhone 
Valley saving several hours time between Milan and Paris. The enterprise 
has been largely promoted by the business interests of Bern, which will thus be 
placed in direct relations with Northern Italy. 


POLAR 


Tue FraM ReTuRNs To BuENos Aires. A Reuter message reports the arrival 
of the Fram in Buenos Aires about the middle of April, after leaving the 
Amundsen expedition at King Edward VII Land. The vessel intended soon to 
leave Buenos Aires for scientific work in the Atlantic between Africa and South 
America. Her commander, Capt. Nilsen, expects to return to the Argentine 
capital and will start south from there about Oct. 1, to bring Capt. Amundsen 
and his party back north. It is expected that he will go through the Pacific on 
his way to the Arctic Ocean through Bering Strait stopping at San Francisco 
to take on supplies. 


Peary THANKED AND Honorep By Concress. Before Congress adjourned in 
March, it passed a bill to retire Commander R. E. Peary with the rank and pay 
of a Rear Admiral and to extend to him the thanks of Congress. 


Mr. LEFFINGWELL ON THE Arctic Coast. Dr. C. W. Leffingwell sends to 
the Bulletin a letter from his son, Ernest DeK. Leffingwell, written at his camp 
on Flaxman Island, north coast of Alaska, on Oct. 2oth, 1910, containing some 
information supplementing our previous report (Bulletin, March, 1911, pp. 
199-200). After returning to Flaxman Island from his survey trip to the west 
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he built at Flaxman a storehouse, added a second floor to his cabin, and put 
everything in good condition for the winter in camp. His food stores for the 
winter consisted of flour, with a fair amount of caribou, duck and fish, and 
seals for dog feed. He expected to spend most of last winter in astronomical 
work and the mapping of his surveys. 


RETURN OF THE JAPANESE EXPEDITION. According to a Reuter despatch, the 
Japanese Antarctic Expedition abandoned the idea of attempting to reach the 
South Pole and arrived at Sydney on their return on April 3oth. Their 
schooner, the Kainan Maru, which started South from New Zealand in Feb- 
ruary, was obliged to turn back on account of ice packs and icebergs. The 
decision to return was also influenced by the fact that ten of the twelve dogs 
which they had taken along as a sledge team succumbed to the cold. The 
‘ Kainan Maru cruised for four days in the vicinity of Coulman Island, South 
Victoria Land, and then started for Sydney. 


OBITUARY 


WituiaM Gotz. Professor Wilhelm Gétz died in Munich on March 25. 
Since 1900 he had filled the chair of geography in the Polytechnic Institute 
of that city, after ten years in the same position in the Royal Bavarian Military 
Academy. Professor Gétz’s investigations were mainly devoted to economic 
and historical and to local regional geography. His most important contribu- 
tions to science are his Manual of Economic Geography, his treatise on the 
routes of world commerce (‘“Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels,” 
1888), his Historical Geography (1904), his Geographico-Historical Manual 
of Bavaria (2 vols, 1895 and 1898) and his Regional Geography of Bavaria 
(1904). (Pet. Mitt., April, 1911.) 


PERSONAL 


Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, Emeritus Professor of Geology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has come East from Hawaii to complete his field work for the Geological 
Survey of Vermont. His address for the summer will be at Hanover, N. H. 


Sir John Murray has presented a fund of $6,000 to the National Academy 
of Sciences for the purpose of founding an Alexander Agassiz gold medal to 
be awarded to scientific men in any part of the world for original contributions 
to the science of oceanography. 


Dr. Walter S. Tower, Assistant Professor of Geography in the University 
of Pennsylvania, whose paper on “Scientific Geography” was published in the 
Bulletin last year (p. 801), has been called to the University of Chicago. 


Mr. F. E. Matthes of the U. S. Geological Survey has delivered a course 
of twelve illustrated lectures, with laboratory work, before the students of the 
University of Michigan on “Topographic Mapping.” 


Dr. John M. Clarke, State Geologist of New York, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture before the Departments of Geology and Biology of Colgate University 
on May 3d. His subject was “The Magdalen Islands and the Bird Rocks.” 


Dr. Otto Quelle, whom many American geographers met at the Eighth 
International Geographical Congress (1904) in this country, has been appointed 
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assistant at the Geographical Institute of the University of Bonn, retiring from 
the editorial staff of Petermann’s Mitteilungen. 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston has been elected President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in succession to Major Leonard Darwin. 


GENERAL 


ATLAS OF PorTOLAN CHarTS. The Hispanic Society of America has just 
produced, under the editorship of Edward Luther Stevenson, Ph.D., a fac- 
simile of one of the most interesting and valuable atlases of these charts, the 
property of the British Museum and entered as Egerton MS. 2,803. ‘The an- 
nouncement of the publication says that the atlas, though neither signed nor 
dated, bears striking resemblance to the work of Vesconte de Maiollo, and 
appears to have been constructed as early as 1508. “If this date is correct, it 
is not only the oldest known Portolan Atlas, on whose charts any part of the 
New World is laid down, but the oldest known atlas in which the coast regions 
of a very large part of the entire world are represented with a fair approach 
to accuracy.” 

Four special charts exhibit parts of the New World coasts, and the Atlantic 
coast line is sketched on the world chart from Labrador to the La Plata River. 
The twenty charts also include the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Meditera- 
nean, charts of Spain, the British Islands, the Baltic, the west and the east 
coasts of Africa, also India and the eastern Asiatic coasts as represented by 
Cantino and Canerio. The reproduction is an artotype facsimile issued in the 
size of the original in an edition of 110 copies, with a brief introduction and 
list of the charts. Portolan charts may rightly be called the first scientific 
charts or maps of modern times; and it is gratifying that this superior example 
of the earliest modern atlases is now placed within reach of a limited number 
of our libraries and collectors. 


Procress IN GeopEsy. At a meeting of the Research Department of the 
Royal Georgraphical Society on April 27, Mr. A. R. Hinks discussed recent 
progress in geodesy. Invar tapes and wires have revolutionized base measure- 
ment; gravity surveys have been carried out over large areas, while abnor- 
malities of gravity in more restricted regions have been determined with re- 
markable accuracy by the torsion balance; arcs of meridian have recently been 
measured in Spitzbergen, Africa and Peru. In view of so much activity in 
geodetic work, it is to be regretted that so little has been done of late years 
in the United Kingdom. The measurement of an arc of meridian and a de- 
tailed gravity survey were instanced as pieces of work which should be carried 
out in the British Isles and discussion on these matters was invited. (Nature, 
May 4, 1911, p. 318.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE AND MAPS 


(INCLUDING ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY) 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


NORTH AMERICA 


Streifziige durch das nordamerikanische Wirtschaftsleben. Von 
Dr. Ernst Schultze. xxii and 226 pp. Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 
Halle a. d.S., 1910. M. 5. 


The book contains a collection of articles on economic and social problems 
of the United States, railroads, waterways, coal famine, land frauds, forestry, 
trusts, pure food laws, labor problems, etc. They appear to have been chosen 
at random from the wide field of the author’s knowledge of American condi- 
tions, without aiming at any unity of purpose or scope. Some of them are mere 
sketches, others regular short treatises; but they are all entertainingly written, 
and will probably be read by many who would shrink from more serious 
literature on the same subject. The book is to be welcomed, therefore, as a 
possible instrument for the propagation of a better understanding of American 
ways and conditions among the general public; but it must be hoped that the 
author will be able some day to write a regular economic geography of the 
United States from the European point of view, which’has not yet been written, 
and for which nobody, perhaps, would be more competent than he. : 

M. K. GENTHE. 


The Expansion of New England; the Spread of New England Settlements 
and Institutions to the Mississippi River, 1620-1865, by Lois Kimball 
Matthews, Instructor in History in Vassar College. Pp. 303, maps 29. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1909. $2.50. 


During recent years there have been many valuable contributions either 
direct or indirect to the geography of the United States. A few contributions 
have been written with a geographic purpose, many have been written with 
the geographic element well in view, and many more with but little conscious 
recognition of geography, yet containing much material capable of geographic 
interpretation. The book under review is of interest to geographers from the 
latter point of view. 

The distribution of New Englanders east of the Mississippi up to 1865, the 
influences of their religious and educational ideals, and of their political organ- 
izations are the main subjects of Miss Matthews’s treatment. The treatment 
is chronological. For the most part one must read between the lines in order 
to understand the many potent geographic influences that directed and influenced 
the westward movement from New England. 

The first swarming from the coast avoided the Worcester Plateau and 
entered the Connecticut Valley, this movement being influenced by the fur trade, 
the ease of travel along and upon the river and by the attractive “intervale” 
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lands in the valley. Reading between the lines the term “intervale” is seen to 
be equivalent to the flood plains and terraces along the Connecticut. The farm 
holdings were narrow rectangles extending from the river across the flood 
plain to the gravelly and sandy terraces upon which the buildings were usually 
located. 

The westward movement from New England avoided the Berkshire Plateau 
and entered New York from Pennsylvania and Lake Champlain. Passing up 
the Susquehanna Valley, settlers crossed the divide into the valley of the Gen- 
esee. The great movement in New York was along the Mohawk Valley and 
Ontario Plain to Buffalo. 

Three routes led to what was then the far west, the Braddock Road, the 
Ohio Valley and the Mohawk-Great Lakes, the latter being by far the most 
important. The excellent population maps bring out at a glance the effect of 
this latter route which peopled with New Englanders the northern portions of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. A large influx of Southerners have peopled the 
southern parts of these States. For a time there was a sharp contest between 
the county system of the South and the town meeting system of the New Eng- 
landers. 

Another interesting fact not specifically mentioned is that, in large part, 
the New England migrations were to regions which are like the home region, 
glaciated regions. Topographic resemblances between western New York and 
New England are repeatedly noted. A congregation of Granville, Mass., in 
the eastern part of the Berkshires, selected a similar location at Granville, 
Ohio, because the latter location had a “peculiar blending of hill and valley,” 
to which they were accustomed. The vicinity of Beloit, Wis., on an outwash 
plain was selected for its level fields, water power, “unlimited gravel,” and 
“New England look.” 

Many other interesting geographical relations come out in reading this 
book, relations that need no great geographical training for their interpreta- 
tion. The author is a student of Professor Turner, who with his students have 
done such good work in the geographical interpretation of United States his- 
tory. It is a matter of some surprise, therefore, that in the problem of dis- 
tribution so little emphasis is placed on important earth factors. To take a 
single example, the Erie Canal as a directing factor receives scarcely more 
than a paragraph. 

The book is a welcome contribution to historians, and no less welcome to 
geographers, because it assembles so many facts capable of geographic inter- 
pretation. ‘The accumulation and assembling of material represents much 
labor, the style and arrangement make a most readable book. 


F. V. EMERSON. 


The Story of Old Kingston. By Agnes Maule Machar. 291 pp., illustra- 
tions and appendices. The Musson Book Co., Ltd., Toronto, rg10. $1.50. 


The Story of Old Kingston is an account, more historical than geographical, 
of the growth of Kingston, once the capital and long the leading city of “Upper 
Canada.” The story begins with the founding of Fort Frontenac in 1673, and 
follows the history of the city until about 1850, with the greater emphasis given 
to the earlier years, and with special attention to the War of 1812. The author 
writes with a skilled hand,-and has made good use of historical materials. 
Many of the descriptions are not only interesting in themselves, but are ex- 
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pressed in such excellent form that they are really literature. The volume 
should be particularly appealing to those who know and love the City of Kings- 
ton. R. E. Dopce. 


The Old North Trail; or Life, Legends and Religion of the Black- 
feet Indians. By Walter McClintock. xxvi and 539 pp. illustrations, map, 
appendices and index. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1910. $4. 9%x5%- 

The sub-title describes its real content. The author was adopted into the 

Blackfeet Indian tribe, secured their confidence, and is thus able to write 

authoritatively on their home life. The social life, religion, customs, traditions 

and history of these Indians is told in an interesting, unconventional manner. 

Such a book is especially useful, since the Blackfeets are rapidly disappearing, 

and the remnant is becoming civilized and forgetting the life and traditions of 

their fathers. F. V. EMERSON. 


Cuba. By Irene A. Wright. xiv and 512 pp., I map, 72 illustrations, index. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, tg10. $2.50. 

In the opinion of the able journalist-editor who wrote this book and who 
has gathered her impressions of Cuba during ten years’ interrupted residence 
on that island, Havana’s population is “diseased, physically and morally, and 
also mentally.” She asserts that such literature as is not printed in English 
is displayed on the public stalls; that Havana is rotten and rotting, and that 
those who note intelligently even the surface signs of existing conditions see 
all her undeniable beauties through thick miasma. In utter disgust she has 
repeatedly said “farewell forever” to the Queen of the Antilles; but, as she 
frankly admits, “each time, before I’d lost her well astern, I realized that I 
should return. Arrived in the North, the bustle of busier streets than hers 
annoyed me; brick and brownstone houses oppressed me with their gloom.” 
Invariably she found herself longing to see the Cuban sky again, because all 
others looked faded in comparison—less blinding at noonday, less gaudy at 
sunset, and less deep, tender and marvellously blue at night. When she had 
planned to return to her native land, the palm trees of Havana’s suburbs, “with 
feathery tops that rustle in the wind have haunted my dreams until longing 
for the light, the color, the warmth of Havana was a pain not longer to be 
endured.” We regard it as a fortunate circumstance that the tinted facades 
of the houses, the climate, the sky, and the tops of royal palms proved to be a 
mandate compelling such a well-trained observer and entertaining writer to 
complete her Cuban studies. Beside the chapters devoted to the capital, this 
volume contains descriptions of all those portions of the island, in the west 
and in the east, which are especially interesting to American readers. The 
Isle of Pines is, of course, not slighted, and there are chapters dealing with 
the “farce” of Cuban autonomy, as well as (somewhat casually) the riddle of 
Cuban ethnology. ; M. W. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Climate of the Argentine Republic. By Walter G. Davis, Director of the 
Argentine Meteorological Office. Pp. iii, pls. xliv. Buenos Aires, 1g10. 4to. 
Argentina, with its great north and south extension; its massive western 
Cordilleran barrier, and its importance, because of its “temperate zone” loca- 
tion, as a future home for a vast and energetic population, has a peculiar inter- 
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est among South American republics. Climatically, the Argentine Republic 
offers an unusually attractive field for study, and under the able directorship 
of Mr. Walter G. Davis, the Argentine Meteorological Office has gained the 
distinction of having done by far the best meteorological work in South Amei- 
ica, and better work, even, than has been done in many Northern Hemisphere 
countries. Not content with covering the mainland of his great district with 
meteorological stations, Mr. Davis has extended his service into the Antarctic 
province to the south, and is every year adding to our knowledge of the 
meteorological conditions which prevail in the high southern latitudes. For 
comparatively few countries are there available such admirable climatic pub- 
lications as the Argentine Meteorological Office has given us in the past few 
years. In the “Second Census of the Argentine Republic, May 10, 1895,” there 
was an excellent chapter on climate (published in 1908). ‘This chapter, re- 
vised to the end of 1900, was published separately, in English and Spanish, in 
1902. We now have another, more complete, publication in the Climate of the 
Argentine Republic, dated 1910, altogether in English, fully illustrated with 
charts of temperature, pressure and rainfall; curves of temperature, pressure, 
relative and absolute humidity, wind roses, etc. 

The Republic is divided into four zones, the Littoral, the Mediterranean, 
the Andean and the Patagonian, with a fifth, the Antarctic. The first three 
are further divisible into northern, central and southern sections. Argentina, 
it should be remembered, has many climatic characteristics similar to those 
found in the United States and Canada, with this difference, that in the South 
American Republic the narrowing of the continent to the south results in reduc- 
ing considerably the longitudinal extension of some of these climatic provinces 
as compared with their e st and west extension in North America. Thus, we 
have in southern Argentina a climatic province very similar to that of eastern 
Canada, but the former is much the narrower. On the other hand, much of 
northern Argentina belongs to a climatic province very similar, in its larger 
features, to that between the Rocky Mountains and the rooth meridian in the 
United States, but in Argentina this district is a good deal more extended than 
in the United States. Again, in northeastern Argentina and part of southern 
Brazil there is a climatic province which we also find, with a considerably 
greater east-west extension, in the eastern United States from the rooth meridian 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Such broad climatic comparisons as these make the 
world-wide study of climates interesting, and economically of great significance. 

Those who wish to inform themselves concerning the climatic conditions 
of the Argentine Republic, for reasons of agriculture, cattle raising, manu- 
facturing, or even only of health and pleasure, will find Davis’s new volume 
indispensable. We are particularly glad to see in it a classification of the 
types of cyclones and anticyclones which control Argentine weather, for climatic 
averages without clear emphasis upon the weather types which, taken together, 
make up the climate, are dull and dead. R. DEC. Warp. 


Au Brésil. Du Rio Sao Francisco a L’Amazone. By Paul Walle, 
author of ‘‘Le Pérou Economique,” etc. 464 pp., 105 illustrations and 13 
maps. E. Guilmoto, Paris, fr. 

This volume is a part of the outcome of very careful studies which the 
author made in the course of long journeys undertaken at the request of the 

French Ministry of Commerce and the Parisian Society of Commercial Geog- 
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raphy, his assigned task having been to observe, not only the progress, the 
resources and economic situation of the Brazilian States, but also the com- 
mercial methods employed by “foreign competitors” of France in Brazil. 
The southern regions, below the S. Francisco River, formed the subject of an 
earlier volume (“De l’Uruguay au Rio Sao Francisco”), which the present 
publication supplements on a scale even more liberal than its title indicates. 
For example, the Aricary region (fondly known to some of its inhabitants as 
The Free State of Counani), north of the Amazon, and Acre in the extreme 
west, receive M. Walle’s attentive consideration. M. W. 


AFRICA 


Manual Labour in S. Thomé and Principe. By Francis Mantero. Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese. 183 pp., illustrations, maps and index. Printing 
Office of the Annuario Commercial, Lisbon, Ig10. 11 x 8. 

Some writers have charged that the Portuguese Government, importing black 
labor from Angola and other regions of Portuguese Africa, to the Cacao Islands 
of Sao Thomé and Principe, has reduced these men and women to a state of 
slavery, and imposed upon them excessive labor and other hardships resulting 
in excessive mortality. This indictment has been supported by persons who 
claim to have been eye witnesses of cruelty inflicted upon the black work people. 

This book was written by a member of the Portuguese Committee appointed 
by Conselheiro Francisco Dias Costa, head of the Colonial Department from 
1889 to 1910, to investigate these charges and to report upon all questions 
relating to colonial manual labor. The author makes a very spirited defense 
of the Government and the planters against the serious charges which English, 
American and other writers have made. He denies these charges im toto and 
undertakes an investigation of all phases of the labor question to show that, 
under the policy of the Government, the alleged inhumanity of. the labor sys- 
tem in these islands is not borne out by the facts. He goes further and asserts 
that in no other African colony does the native workman enjoy so many ad- 
vantages as expressed in the conditions of his work, his treatment, housing, 
remuneration and general well-being as are offered to the toilers on the plan- 
tations of Sao Thomé and Principe. It is well to have the Portuguese side 
of this story so fully set forth. 

In a geographical sense the book is a welcome addition to our literature 
on these islands. It contains helpful maps on a large scale, many fine photo- 
engravings showing aspects of the islands, and especially of their industrial 
development; and the natural conditions favorable to great productivity are 
fully described. 


From Hausaland to Egypt, through the Sudan. By H. Karl W. 
Kumm, Ph.D. xi and 324 pp., maps, illustrations and index. Constable & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1910. 16s. 9% x 6%. 

This book gives an account of a journey across Africa from the mouth of 
the Niger to Khartum on the Nile. The author’s first duty was to visit the 
Mission stations in Northern Nigeria and establish a Freed Slaves’ Home there. 
After calling at the missionary stations, the real journey across Africa began, 
from Dempar on the Benue River in February, 1909, by boat up the river. 
Late in March, the river was left and the journey was continued by caravan 
through the mountains of Adamawa until the Shari River was reached. By 
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the middle of April the trip up the river was begun, and within a month the 
party were at Fort Archambault. After a long halt, Fort Archambault was 
left in July, and the hazardous part of the trip was undertaken across an un- 
known land, to Wau, a British outpost on a branch of the Nile. This settle- 
ment was reached early in October, after encountering many serious difficulties 
which arose largely because of the season of the year; thence the journey 
around the sudd, to the White Nile, and down the Nile to Khartum by steamer 
was accomplished without danger. 

Throughout the text, three interesting themes are traceable: the character 
of the native tribes, the hunting of the big game of the French Sudan and the 
experiences of the rainy season. ‘The tribal characteristics of the people along 
the border line between Mohammedanism and, Paganism are carefully recorded. 
Most of the tribes belonging to the Semitic, the Hamitic or the Bantu branches 
of the human family, the last of these being distinguishable from the others 
by their tribal markings, which consist of hair-dressings of fantastic design 
and cicatrices. ‘The vocabularies of a few tribes and some of their common 
proverbs are collected in an appendix. The reports of the chase are interest- 
ing, and when the game can fairly well take care of itself, and it is sometimes 
a question which is the hunter and which the hunted, the excitement becomes 
intense. Much information is given concerning various kinds of animal life 
and their haunts, and a definite picture is painted for the reader. Appen- 
dix C gives a list of zoological specimens.. These are mostly butterflies, and 
there are handsomely colored plates of them. ‘The journey was made dur- 
ing the rainy season, and Dr. Kumm gives a vivid impression of the copious- 
ness of the rainfall and the intensity of the wind and lightning. In Appendix 
B are tables of meteorological observations, with graphs of temperature, bar- 
ometric pressure and rainfall. The daily record, kept from April 18th, 1909, 
at Shari Andja, to October 9th, when the real journey was ended, contains 
valuable information. The book also includes a brief review of previous jour- 
neys in this region, a short history of the land of Cush, and a chapter on the 
mineral and botanical wealth of the Central Sudan. The caravan was aug- 
mented by men, women and children, who, on their way to Mecca, desired to 
join it in order to lighten their pilgrimage, and a chapter is given on this 
religious observance. There is a carefully constructed map and numerous illus- 
trations of the native peoples and villages. R. M. Brown. 


Cecil Rhodes, His Private Life by His Private Secretary, Philip Jourdan. 
293 pp., illustrations and index. John Lane Company, New York, IgII. 
$2.50. 9x 6. 

The writer of this sketch of Cecil Rhodes is a hero-worshipper and the 
volume is a panegyric. Other biographies of this great man have been written, 
and it has not been easy for the authors to refrain from excessive laudation. 
Rhodes’s private secretary, however, who was for eight years the constant com- 
panion of the man, and who received much through his generosity, makes no 
effort to separate himself from the glamor of the subject. The author’s main 
object in writing the book is to refute the “unjust and iniquitous misstatements” 
which were being disseminated. No attempt is made in the book to discuss the 
political situations of South Africa; but the home life of Rhodes, his life on 
the plains, his journeys, conversations and discussions between friends, and his 
acts of generosity and sympathy are portrayed minutely and intimately. From 
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all these situations from Rhodes’s private life, Jourdan deduces the character 
of the great leader. He interprets Rhodes’s feelings concerning the Jameson 
Raid, and gives in detail the difficulties while under martial law during the 
Kimberley siege. Most of the chapters are based on experience and contain 
valuable information concerning this great imperialist. R. M. Brown. 


The Pre-Historic Period in South Africa. By J. P. Johnson. 89 pp., 
illustrations and index. Longmans, Green & Co., London, tgto. $3. 10x 7%. 


This book is a brief summary of the knowledge of the pre-historic period 
of South Africa. Brief chapters on the Eoliths of Leijfontein, Acheulian Imple- 
ments (carefully worked flints), Acheulian and Solutrian (Cave) Groups, Solu- 
trian Sites, Petroglyphs and Rock-Paintings and the Pre-Historic Bantu com- 
prise the volume. A large percentage of the pages is given to illustrations— 
forty-seven in all, with six plates. The illustrations are of different types of 
implements, including arrow-heads and scrapers of the three phases of develop- 
ment, and many rock engravings, mostly of animals. These petroglyphs and 
rock-paintings are distributed throughout the length and breadth of South 
Africa, and in Chapter IV brief descriptions of some of the typical. occurrences 
are given. The evidences of the former wide-spread population of the country 
by the Bantu or Kafir peoples are detailed. ‘These evidences relate to agri- 
cultural activity, remains of mining and smelting operations, ruins of cattle 
pens, forts and fortified kraals and ornaments, weapons and pottery. The 
ruins and forts are carefully described by the aid of plans and photographs. 
An appendix is added, in which the author, assuming that the pre-historic bush 
land was similar to the present bush country, gives an account of a journey 
through the northeast bush region in order to supply a picture of the conditions 
under which the early Bantus lived. The sites described are in the main found 
on the high veld or in the bush country. R. M. Brown. 


‘The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of Africa South ofthe Zam- 
besi. A Description of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and Particularly the 
Bantu, with fifteen plates and numerous Folklore Tales of these different 
people. By George McCall Theall, Litt.D., LL.D. xvi and 397 pp., and 
index. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., London, tgto. 5%. 


A valuable and thorough investigation of the dark races of Africa. Three 
main lines are considered: The Bushmen or aborigines, the Hottentots and the 
Bantu tribes. Four-fifths of the book is an account of the Bantu peoples. A 
study of them is considered most important, because the Bantu outnumber by 
more than threefold all the other inhabitants, and are increasing at a rapid 
rate. The early record of the three tribes is given, and all evidence bearing 
upon the origin and early migrations of the races is discussed, and this is fol- 
lowed by a statement of their later history. Then, in detail, are noted many 
characteristics of the tribes, their form of government, language, skill in var- 
ious occupations, play, superstitions, vanity, domestic life, in fact a great array 
of carefully made observations. Some of the folklore tales, which can be inter- 
preted easily in terms of the stages of civilization, are added. An interesting 
chapter at the close of the Bantu narrative discusses the enormous rate of in- 
crease of the Bantu tribes. This is figured in terms of the ratio of children 
under fifteen, to females over that age. This ratio is in England approximately 
110 to 100; in the United States, 130; among the negroes of the United States, 
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172, and under ordinary circumstances among the Bantu tribes, 195. The final 
chapter of the book is headed “The Mystery of South Africa,” and is a state- 
ment of the ruins of mines and forts which are found throughout certain areas, 
and which point to a former occupancy of the country by a people somewhat 
advanced in civilization. ‘The book contains fifteen illustrations. 


R. M. Brown. 
ASIA 


Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. A Civil Servant’s Recollections and 
Impressions of Thirty-Seven Years of Work and Sport in the Central Provinces 
and Bengal. By Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser. xv and 368 pp., illustrations and a 
map, and index. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, tg11. $4. 9 x 6. 
A story of experiences and observations in India. The style is the simple, 
¢ direct one of a man of affairs. Anecdotes of places and men, local history and 
experiences, and general observations make up the twenty-four chapters. The 
author occupied judicial and administrative positions which afforded him facili- 
ties for an intimate observation of Indian life, both private and official. The 
geographical element in the book occupies a minor réle, although here and there 
are geographical items and some of the excellent half-tones have geographic 
interest. F. V. EMERSON. 


Histoire de la Mission du Thibet. Deuxvolumes. Par Adrien Launay, de 
la Société des Missions Etrangéres. Vol. I,iv and 470 pp. Vol. II, vii, 440 pp., 
1 illustration, map and appendix. Société Saint Augustin, Desclée, de Brouwer 
et Cie, Lille-Paris, 1909. 15s. 

The message of this book is religious, rather than geographical. It gives 
a detailed report of the various attempts of Catholic Missionaries to penetrate 
into Tibet, of their heroic efforts and sufferings on behalf of a cause that was 
doomed to fail from the very beginning. In spite of the admiration of the per- 
sonal courage and devotion of those men, the unprejudiced reader finds in every 
chapter of the sad story the proof of their lack of judgment and knowledge 
concerning the people they wished to convert, and of their entire inability to 
appreciate the point of view of a race like the Tibetans. While it is certain 
that the difficulties which stood in their way would have been too great for 
anybody, there is no doubt either that with an equal lack of tact and wisdom 

in dealing with the people and its authorities, they would have failed like- 

wise on less hostile territory. 

Thus, even the orthodox author is bound to admit that “Catholicism has 
not been seriously planted in Tibet; that even the comparatively most important 
results were pitifully small and ephemerical.” They were limited to ordi- 
nances in favor of the missionaries, which were never carried out; exchanges 
of diplomatic messages, more worthy of note on account of their curious form 
than their political importance; very rare conversions, without any bearing on 
the religious or political situation. Finally, nothing is left of the whole enter- 
prise save a few parchments, relations of missionary travels, and the name of 
“Tibetan Mission,” even this, though, in application to the wrong place. “No 
country of the Far East offers so ungrateful a field, so infertile a soil, to apos- 
tolic endeavors. ‘This is the characteristic note of the past, it will be, alas! 
also that of the near future.’ To the geographer, as a study in ethnological 
psychology, the book is in many ways interesting, but it should be made pre- 
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scribed reading for every prospective missionary, in order to teach him that 
the purest zeal and devotion lead only to a waste of precious energy as long 
as they are not tempered by knowledge, wisdom and discretion. 

M. K. GENTHE. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia in its Physiographic and Economic Aspects. By Griffith 
Taylor. The Oxford Geographies. Edited by A. J. Herbertson. 256 pp., maps 
and illustrations, and index. Clarendon Press, Oxford, tIg11. 7% x 5. 

The book lays especial stress on the physical controls which govern the in- 
dustrial conditions of the continent. Half of the work is given to a study of 
the physiographic aspects of Australia, with a special study of New South 
Wales. The remainder is devoted to detail accounts of the various industries. 
The whole work emphasizes the facts that the geological structure of the country 
controls its physical features and its mining industries, and that climatic con- 
ditions, as well as suitable soil determine what regions are barren, pastoral 
or agricultural. The book is abundantly illustrated with black and white maps, 
the topic is methodically treated, and the work is calculated to edify many 
readers outside of the school room. 


EUROPE 


Régions et Pays de France. Par Joseph Fevre, Professeur a I’Ecole normale 
de Dijon, et Henri Hauser, Professeur a l’ Université de Dijon. Avec 147 cartes 
et gravures dans le texte et 516 pp. Felix Alcan, Editeur, Paris. 1909. Fr, 7. 


One of the admirable geographical studies by French authors, which have 
been published within the past three or four years. It is a study of the physi- 
ography of France, and the land features of the entire country are discussed 
and illustrated in twelve chapters. There is little in the work that is original, 
but in method of presentation, in clearness of exposition, and in the adequacy 
and helpfulness of: the illustrations it ranks among the best books of the kind 
that have recently appeared. 


British Rainfall, 1908. By Dr. Hugh Robert Mill. Pp. 100 and 304, maps 
and illustrations. London, Stanford, 1909. 8vo. 


The same, 1909. Pp. 120 and 308. London, Stanford, 1910. 


The unique “British Rainfall Organization,” under the able directorship of 
Dr. Mill, supplies meteorologists with an important annual volume on “British 
Rainfall.” Although, as the title indicates, this volume relates only to the 
rainfall of the British Isles, those who take the pains to look through its pages 
will always find much of general interest. They will also find in it a deal of 
inspiration for undertaking the heavy task of collecting and reducing meteoro- 
logical data, which is necessary before we can make any sound progress in 
our knowledge of the climatic conditions of the earth. 

We may here call attention to the fact that the volume for 1908 contains 
articles by Dr. Mill on new recording rain-gauges, and a colored frontispiece 
map showing the relation of the rainfall'of 1908, to the average of 1870-1899. 
There are also innovations in the discussion of the monthly rainfall, maps of 
the actual fall being given, together with those showing the percentage dif- 
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ference from the normal, as well as in the fuller treatment which has been 
accorded to the subject of heavy falls on rainfall days and in short periods. 
The volume for 1909 is the 49th of the series—surely a splendid record of 
important work well done. The whole unique collection of documents of the 
British Rainfall Organization, and Dr. Mill’s interest in the concern, have 
been made over to a body of trustees, Dr. Mill continuing to act as Director. 
This body of trustees, which is strong and representative, has formed an endow- 
ment fund, so that the whole undertaking has been put on a firm and perma- 
nent basis. It appears, from the discussions in the volume for 1909, that the 
rainfall for 1909 was exactly the average, but that in the last 21 years dry 
years have been more than twice as frequent as wet ones. R. Dec. Warp. 


The Classic Mediterranean. By John Bancroft Devins. 255 pp., map and 
illustrations. American Tract Society, New York, tg10. $1. 8x 6. 


A readable collection of notes made on a journey in the central and eastern 
Mediterranean. The descriptions are somewhat disjointed and brief, since 
many regions were visited and the book is not large. The work of Protestant 
missionaries in Turkey and elsewhere is described. As a series of brief per- 
sonal impressions, the book will commend itself to a considerable number of 
readers. F. V. EMERSON. 


GENERAL 


The Face of the Earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). By Eduard Suess. Translated 
by Hertha B. C. Sollas under the direction of W. J. Sollas. Vol. IV (=II1 ii of 
the German edition) viii + 673 pp. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1909. 

The favor done the English-speaking world by the Sollases in translating 
the first three volumes of Suess’s monumental work on surface geology has 
been enhanced by the promptness with which the English version of the second 
part of the third volume of the work appeared after the publication of the 
German original. It is possible now for the reader or student familiar only 
with the English language to obtain easily a complete survey of the most com- 
prehensive treatise in existence regarding the geological origin of the surface 
features of the entire globe. The plates belonging to the volume and an index 
to the complete work are to form Volume V of the English translation. 

The present volume opens with a discussion of the extension of the Altaide 
mountain system from Asia westward across Europe, into eastern North Amer- 
ica and southwestward into northern Africa. The description of the wide 
development of these pre-Permian mountains is impressive. The Altaides form 
the vast passively resistant foreland platform of three continents. The Alpides 
follow upon the Altaides and rest upon them as if they were a frame for their 
support. The Alpides comprise not only the Alps themselves, but also the 
mountain ranges east and west from the Black Sea to Gibraltar. They give 
expression to practically the whole of the contraction of the earth’s mass that 
has occurred since Carboniferous time within a large portion of the globe. 

In America, Laurentia is described as a very ancient mountain nucleus, 
behaving toward all the younger folds as a shield or foreland. Suess, how- 
ever, extends Laurentia beyond the boundaries usually set by American geolo- 
gists. He makes it reach from the Appalachians to the Rocky Mountains and 
to lat. 30° N. on the south. Greenland is a fragment of Laurentia, standing 
as a horst between subsidences of different ages. On the west, the long folded 
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ranges which border the Pacific coast of America, are joined on the northwest 
by the group of the Alaskides, while the Rocky mountain system is continued 
northward and reaches the Arctic Ocean north of Bering Strait as the Arctic 
branch of the Alaskides. 

Passing thus from one feature of the earth’s surface to another—true moun- 
tains, plateaus, valleys, ocean basins, volcanoes, islands—Suess by his mar- 
velous and masterly marshaling of facts, bears the reader along irresistibly, 
until he almost sees the advance of one wave of mountain-making after another 
across the continents and oceans with all the attendant phenomena. The book 
is a perfect treasure house of collated observations and countless references. 

One of the most interesting, illuminating and suggestive chapters is that 
devoted to “The Moon. Hypotheses. Retrospect.” One of the important con- 
clusions is negative, and is that the theory of isostacy is based upon inadequate 
observations. The more exact measurements of recent years lead to a grave 
doubt of the truth of there being a deficit in gravity beneath the mountains. 
A great service to science is the emphasis laid throughout the work upon the 
idea that the ocean, as well as the land, has varied in elevation, that is, in 
the distance of its surface from the center of the globe. Hence, Suess does not 
speak of subsidence and elevation of the land, but of positive and negative 
movements in the strand line, leaving the mind of the reader free from pre- 
conceived notions in the consideration of the phenomena under discussion. 

As in the previous volumes of the series, the English translation follows 
the German idioms too closely for pureness of style, and sometimes even for 
lucidity of expression. Some new words are introduced which cannot be com-_ 
plained of, but the frequent use of established English words in new senses, 
and the transfer of German words almost bodily into English, are to be depre- 
cated. Some carelessness in abbreviation of names of societies and publica- 
tions may lead to trouble in finding references; for instance, we find the pub- 
lication of the Geological Society of America constantly cited as Bull. Am. Geol. 
Soc., and the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, called 
Am. Mus. N. Y. These, however, are minor matters, and the English-speaking 
world is far the richer, in a geological and geographical sense, through being 
able now to read Suess in its own tongue. E. O. Hovey. 


The Age of Mammals in Europe, Asia and North America. By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. xvii and 635 pp., maps and illustrations, appendix 
and index. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1gto. $4.50. 


This volume of 650 pages and over 200 illustrations brings together in com- 
pact form the results of many years of work by the author and his co-workers 
in the American Museum of Natural History in New York. No museum of the 
world has a wealth of material in Vertebrate Paleontology equal to that of the 
American Museum and upon this material, largely collected and prepared 
under his own direction, the author has drawn for the substance of his book. 
It is in the best sense a source book, for it gives -at first hand, from the original 
material, the ideas of an acknowledged master in mammalian paleontology. 
Moreover, the text is the amplification of material prepared for lectures and 
tried out before students, so that it has the clarity and directness of style so wel- 
come, and rare, in such a work. 

The time has long passed when any man can call himself master of all 
phases of even such a seemingly narrow branch of science as Vertebrate Paleon- 
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tology, and those who are interested in other lines than that of the mammals 
will find great help and comfort in this successful effort to bring within reason- 
able compass the results of the latest work upon the mammals. 

Abundant faunal lists and carefully prepared maps illustrate the facts of 
faunal migrations and the effect of changing climate and surface upon the 
development of the mammals from the earliest Tertiary to the Recent. Perhaps 
nowhere else have the ideas of Tertiary paleogeography and its effects on the 
interchange of faunas between the continents been so clearly brought out. 

By no means the least attractive feature of the book, especially to those who 
are not familiar with the scattered literature of the subject, are the illustrations of 
the reconstructed. skeletons and the restorations in the flesh of the extinct forms. 
The skilful work of the artist does not convey an idea of how much work and 
thought have been expended in the preparation of the restoration from frag- 
mentary material. It is a source of regret that the half-tone plates do not do 
justice to the beauty of the original drawings or to the mounted skeletons. 

One of the questions most frequently asked the collector and describer of 
vertebrate fossils is—“How do you find the things?” This is as well answered 
as anyone could by the numerous illustrations of the various camps occupied by 
the parties from the American Museum which show the character of the country 
in which the specimens are found. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the very complete classification of 
the Mammalia, recent and extinct, which occupies nearly fifty pages of the 
book and is largely the work of Drs. Gregory and Matthew of the American 
Museum. No less valuable is the bibliography of nearly forty pages. 

In a work so comprehensive and full of detail it is always possible for some 
parts to be less satisfactory than others, and students of Pleistocene geology will 
hardly be content with the description of the glacial and interglacial stages on 
pages 442-445. The whole volume is handsome in appearance and readily 
handled. It is safe to say that the book will find its main usefulness among 
students of zoology and geology. It is not “science which reads like a novel” to 
attract even the serious leisure of a general reader, but it will remain for long 
a most valuable book for workers in Paleontology and related subjects. 

E. C. Case, 
University of Michigan. 


The Clipper Ship Era. An Epitome of Famous American and British Clipper 
Ships, Their Owners, Builders, Commanders and Crews, 1843-1869. By 
Arthur H. Clark. xii and 404 pp., illustrations and index. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1910. $2. 


A very interesting, descriptive volume dealing with the period of America’s 
supremacy on the high seas from 1843 to 1869, when year after year the great 
ship owners endeavored to beat their own records in quick and profitable long 
sea voyages. First developed in reference to the China tea trade, the scene of 
greatest activity rapidly shifted first to the New York-California route after the 
discovery of gold in 1849, then later to the Australian route after the decline in 
California trade, and ended in 1869, with the opening of the Suez Canal, by 
which time steam had been made to outdo the wind as a motive power for 
freight vessels. 

The author makes much use of technical terms like mizentopgallant masts, 
maintopsail yards, royalstuddingsails and other names once familiar to every 
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schoolboy, but now in little use except by a few sailors, and evidently fails to 
realize that nautical descriptions are not clear to everyone. Still the reader is 
kept constantly alert by the graphic descriptions and by the author’s abounding 
enthusiasm, obviously based on a masterful knowledge of all that he describes. 
In fact, some of the passages are real literature and fine examples of narrative 
writing at its’ best. 

He pays high tribute to the work of Lieutenant Maury in charting the seas, 
and shows how his Wind and Current Charts and Sailing Directions helped the 
skilful navigators in cutting time from their long voyages—the greatest ambi- 
tion of every sailing master in these days of rivalry when the tension was con- 
stantly at the breaking point for 86-100 days in the long runs from New York 
to San Francisco. 

Historically the volume is valuable as summarizing the causes and the con- 
sequences of the clipper ship trade, and as putting in concise and agreeable’ 
form much valuable material that has hitherto remained relatively inaccessible. 
Authoritative in content, sympathetic in. form presented, clearly and appealingly 
written, the volume deserves to be read for pleasure and profit by ‘all those 
who wish or need to know about American commerce in the middle of the last 
century. R. E. Dopce. 


History of Anthropology. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A., Sc.D. With the 
Help of A. Hingston Quiggin, M.A. xix and 206 pp., illustrations and index. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1910. 6% x 4. 


Dr. Haddon, university reader in Ethnology, Cambridge, ‘is an authority on 
anthropology. In this book he presents the best information relating to his sub- 
ject matter. Under the head of “Physical Anthropology,” he tells of the pioneer 
workers in this field, of the scholars who systematized the study, of the con- 
troversies to which it gave rise, of the gradual unfolding of the antiquity of 
man, race description and classification, and the methods and aims of psychology. 
These six chapters fill a iittle more than half of the volume. The remainder 
is given to “Cultural Anthropology,” discusses the scope and sources of enthnol- 
ogy, the history of archeological discovery, technology, sociology and religion, 
linguistics, and classification and influence of environment. A concise, but com- 
prehensive bibliography and index of authors complete this useful work. 


The Nations of the Modern World. An Elementary Study in Geography. 
By H. J. Mackinder, M.A. xvi and 319 pp., maps and illustrations. George 
Philip & Son, London, 7% x5. 

This is the fourth and last volume of Mackinder’s Geographical Studies. 
The book is written from an historical standpoint, and is divided into five 
parts based upon historical crises in the history of Great Britain. Part I, 
“The Narrow Seas,” treats of lands of the English, French, Dutch, North 
Germans and other peoples, colonizers and natives, as have a place in history 
previous to 1800. Part II, “Europe,” deals with the growth of Europe follow- 
ing the victory of Trafalgar. Part III, “The Oceans,” has for its thread the 
control of the ocean by the English. Part IV, “The World,” discusses the 
nations which, through commercial competition, have established a place for 
themselves on the seas and share with England the primacy upon the ocean. 
Part V, “The British Empire,” is based upon an Empire united by the com- 
mercial advances of her competitors. The book is well illustrated and is rich 
in maps. R. M. Brown. 
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Persia and Its People. By Ella C. Sykes. xi and 356 pp., map, illustra- 
tions and index. The Macmillan Co., New York, tgt0. $2.50. 


The author’s visits to Persia extended over three years, during which she 
had considerable opportunity to mingle with the inhabitants and to study their 
ways. Her book is a conscientious effort to give a truthful picture of Persia, 
with particular emphasis upon those aspects that are likely most to interest the 
general reader. 

The book opens with a short description of the country, gives a bird’s-eye 
view of its history, tells of the Shah, his capital and the government, describes 
Meshed, which is not only a center of pilgrimage but also a typical Persian 
city, gives chapters to the religions of the country, the Persian man and woman, 
the sacred month of Muharren, the aspects of travel, country life, the Persian 
Gulf and Karun River, fauna and flora, Marco Polo’s journey through Persia, 
antiquities, sports and amusements, Persian sports, arts and crafts, superstitions 
and medicines. A good idea of Persia from the standpoint of the general 
reader may be gained from this well-written and well-illustrated volume. 


Heaton’s Annual. The Commercial Handbook of Canada and Boards of 

Trade Register. Sixth Year. t1g10. Edited by Ernest Heaton, B.A., and 

J. Beverly Robinson. 454 pp., maps and index. Heaton’s Agency, Toronto, 

7x5. 

Contains a large amount of classified information relating to the government, 
post office, banks, commerce, transportation, agriculture, resources, etc., of the 
Dominion. A conspicuous feature is a description of towns and local oppor- 
tunities filling fifty-seven pages. A valuable list of government and railroad 
publications on pp. 267-269. 


NEW MAPS 


EDITED BY THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Maps IsSUED BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 


U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
TopoGRAPHIC SHEETS: 


Colorado: Uncompahgre Quadrangle. 1:125,000 (1.97 mile to an inch). 
Contour interval 100 ft. (38°30’ - 38°o’ N.; 107°30' - 107°0’ W.). [As on various 
sheets recently issued by the Survey certain names (on this sheet those of the 
National Forests) have been printed from type, and not engraved. Whatever 
the justification in economy of time, this change is greatly to be deplored, as it 
is hardly in keeping with the high artistic excellence of the maps published by 
the Survey.] 

Ohio: Antrim Quad. 1: 62,500 (0.99 mile to an inch). Interval 20 ft. 
(40°15'- 40°0’ N.; 81°30’ - 81°15’ W.). 

IpaHo. Geologic Map of the Sulphur-Bearing Area near Soda Springs, Idaho. 


[1: 200,000 approx. (about 3.2 miles to an inch).] Black. Accompanies Bull. 
U. S. Geol. Surv., 470-J, p. 4, 1911. 


Missouri. Geologic Map of the St. Louis Quadrangle, Mo.-Ill. 1: 62,500 
(0.99 mile to an inch). (38°45’- 38°40’ N.; 90°30’- 90°0’ W.). Geology by, 
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J. C. Jones, assisting N. M. Fenneman. Surveyed in 1906 in coéperation with 
the Geol. Surv. of Illinois. Plate 1, Bull. 438, U. S. Geol. Surv., r911. 13 colors. 
[Geology superimposed on topographic map (relief in contours; interval 20 ft.). 
Distinguishes between Quaternary (3 subdivisions), ‘Tertiary (1) and Carbon- 
iferous (5).] 


U. S. Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Nantucket Shoals. 1:80,000 (1.26 mile to an inch). (41°28’- 40°42’ N.; 
70°4'- 69°17’ W.) Chart No. 213. March rgrr. Price 50 cts. 

Fire Island Beach to Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 1:80,000. Chart No. 119. 
Feb. 1911. 50 cts. [Coast of Long Island from Rockaway Beach (73°50’ W.) 
to eastern end of Great South Bay (72°52’ W.).] 

Hempstead Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 1:20,000 (0.32 mile to an inch). 
(40°53.6’ - 40°48.0' N.; 73°43.2’ - 73°38.3 W.) Chart No. 366. April rorr. 
20 cts. [Shore topography in contours; interval 20 ft.] 

Delaware River. Penns Neck to Philadelphia. 1:80,000. (39°34’ - 40°0’ N.) 
With inset: Bridesburg to Trenton (Delaware R. from 40°0' - 40°13’ N. 
1:80,000). Chart No. 126. March 1911. 50 cts. 

Rappahannock River. Tolls Point to Marsh Point. Chesapeake Bay, Vir- 
ginia. 1:40,000 (0.63 mile to an inch). (37°57.7'-37°36.0' N.) From Tolls 
Point to Tappahannock on main map; from Tappahannock to Marsh Point 
(37°55.8’ - 38°10.0’ N.) on inset. Chart No. 535. March rorr. 50 cts. 

St. Andrew Sound, Georgia. 1:40,000. (31°4.2’ - 30°51.6’ N.; 81°34’ - 81°16" 
W.) Chart No. 448. March rorr. 25 cts. 

Fernandina Entrance, Florida. 1:20,000. (30°45.0' - 30°38.4’ N.; 81°30.5' - 
81°21.2’ W.) Chart No. 453. March ror. 25 cts. 

Fernandina to Jacksonville, Florida. 1:40,000. (30°40.2’- 30°18.2’ N.; 
81°40.8’ - 80°20.5’ W.) Chart No. 577. April 1911. 50 cts. 

St. Johns River, Florida, from Jacksonville to Hibernia. 1:40,000. (30°20’ - 
30°3’ N.) Chart No. 455b. April 1911. 40 cts. 

Key West Harbor and Approaches, Florida. 1:30,00c0 (0.47 mile to an 
inch). (24°38.1’ - 24°26.2’ N.; 82° 1.0’-81°42.5’ W.) Chart No. 584.. March 
I9II. 50 cts. 

Main Entrance to Charlotte Harbor, Florida. 1:40,000. (26°50' - 26°38’ 
N.; 82°22’ - 82°7’ W.) Chart No. 474. April rg1r. 

"Mayaguez Bay and Approaches, Porto Rico, West Indies. I:1§,000 (0.23 
mile to an inch). (18°16.4’ - 18°9.4’ N.; 67°14.0' - 67°7.4’ W.) Chart No. 931. 
April 1911. 50 cts. 

Cape St. Elias to Shumagin Islands, Alaska. Mercator projection. [Equa- 
torial scale 1:1,825,000 approx.] (6r° 35'-54°30' N.; 159°20'-140°10' E.) 
Chart No. 8502. March rgrr. 50 cts. 

Alaska Peninsula and Aleutian Islands to Seguam Pass. [Mercator projec- 
tion: equatorial scale 1: 1,825,000 approx.] (59°10' - 51°30’ N.; 173°20' - 156°30’ 
E.) Chart No. 8802. April IgII. 50 cts. 

Bering Sea, Eastern Part. [Mercator projection: equatorial scale 1: 3,050,000 
approx.] (66°10' - 53°20’ N.; 176°-156° E.) Chart No. 9302. April rgrz. 
50 cts. 

General Sailing Chart of the Northwest Coast of America from San Fran- 
cisco to Bering Sea. Polyconic projection. 1: 3,600,000 (56.82 miles to an inch). 
Sailing Chart S. 50 cts. [Includes Pacific Coast from San Francisco to Kus- 
kokwim Bay, showing Aleutian Islands as far as the Islands of the Four Moun- 
tains (170° W.).] 

Albay Gulf and Part of Lagonoy Gulf, East Coast of Luzon, Philippine 
Islands. 1:100,000 (1.58 miles to an inch). (13°37’-13°0' N.; 123° 30" - 
124°26’ E.) Chart No. 4221. April 1911. 50 cts. [Topography partly in 
contours; interval 200 ft.] 

Sulu Archipelago, Philippine Islands. 1: 400,000 (6.31 miles to an inch). 
(7°5' - 4°23’ N.; 118°31’-122°20' E.) Chart No. 4722. April 1911. 50 cts. 


U. S. HyprocraApHic OFFICE 


[Monthly] Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean. [Mercator projection: 
equatorial scale 1:15,900,000.] (60° N.-0°; 100° W.-10° E.) June r911. 
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On reverse: Some Model Experiments on Suction of Vessels by Naval Con- 
structor E. W. Taylor, U. S. N. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


[Five maps of the United States (1:12,300,000 approx. [about 194 miles to 
an inch]) showing] (I) The Average Date of the Last Killing Frost in Spring; 
(II) The Average Date of the First Killing Frost in Autumn; (III) The Latest 
Date on which a Killing Frost has Occurred in Spring; (IV) The Earliest Date 
on which a Killing Frost has occurred in Autumn; (V) The Average Length 
of the Crop-Growing Season [in] Days. Accompany “Frost Data of the United 
States,” by P. C. Day. Weather Bureau, Bull. V, Washington, 1911. [Lines 
of equal date only in territory E. of the Cordillera; in the Cordilleran Region 
the dates themselves are printed at the corresponding places. On Maps I and 
II the interval is 5 or 6 days; on maps III and IV, 10 to 11 days. Map V has 
been compiled from other data than the previous maps and therefore does not 
completely tally with them, although the average length of the crop season in 
days is taken to be the interval between the average date of the last killing 
frost in spring and that of the first killing frost in autumn. For comment on 
text see p. 523.] 

BioLocicaL SuRVEY 


NortH America. [Map of North America showing] Distribution of the 
Muskrats as Known at Present. [1:36,550,000 approx. (about 57.6 miles to an 
inch).] 14 colors. Accompanies “A Systematic Synopsis of the Muskrats,” by 
N. Hollister (North American Fauna, No. 32), Biol. Surv., Washington, 1911. 
[Shows the habitat of the muskrat, which includes the greater part of North 
America, from the northern limit of trees south to the Mexican border. The 
muskrat is not found along the lower Atlantic seaboard nor, excepting southern 
Louisiana, over the entire Gulf Region nor on the Pacific Slope south of cen- 
tral Oregon. Distinguishes between 14 species. ] 


NORTH AMERICA 


CanapaA. Standard Topographical Map. Sheet 39. Ontario: Mattagami 
Sheet. Algoma, Sudbury and Nippissing Districts. 1: 500,000 (7.89 miles to an 
inch). (51° - 48° N.; 83°-80° W.) 3 colors. Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa. 


Itt1no1s. Map of Illinois showing oil-fields, cross-section lines, position of 
structural terraces, and of the La Salle anticline. 1 color. [1:3,600,000 approx. 
(about 57 miles to an inch).] Accompanies paper on “Oil Investigations in 
Illinois,” by R. S. Blatchley, Journ. W. Soc. Eng., Chicago, Vol. 16, facing p. 
370, May 1911. 


New York. [Geologic map of] Poughkeepsie Quadrangle. 1:62,500 (0.99 
mile to an inch). (41°45’-41°30' N.; 74°0'- 73°45’ W.) 9 colors. Accom- 
panies “Geology of the Poughkeepsie Quadrangle,” by C. E. Gordon, N. Y. State 
Mus. Bull. 148, Albany, 1911. [Geology superimposed on topographi¢ sheet of 
U. S. Geol. Surv. Contour interval 20 ft. Distinguishes between (1) Pre-Cam- 
bric [sic], (2) Cambric, (3) Cambric and Ordovicic, (4) Ordovicic. Shows 
faults and important outcrops. ] 


Unirep States. (a) [Twelve maps of the United States showing mean 
cloudiness for each month. 1: 120,000,000 (about 1894 miles to an inch).] Black. 
(b) [Map of the United States showing] mean annual cloudiness [1: 92,500,000 
(about 1459 miles to an inch)]. Black. Accompany paper on same subject 
by K. McR. Clark, Quart. Journ. Roy. Meteor. Soc., Vol. 37, pp. 170-174, April, 

CENTRAL AMERICA 


Satvapor. The Balsam Coast of Salvador. [1: 1,388,000 approx. (about 61.5 
miles to an inch).] 13°55’ -13°10' N.; 89°50’ - 88°50’ W.) Black. Accompanies 
article on “Balsam of Peru,” by A. Hale, Bull. Pan-Amer. Union, 1911, pp. 
881-891. [Shows area occupied by the balsam tree (myrospermum salvadorense), 
emphasizing area of greatest production.] 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Brazit. [Three climatologic maps of the State of Sao Paulo, entitled] Mappa 
Climatologico: (1) Janeiro de 1909, (2) Julho de rg909, (3) Anno de 1909. 
I: 3,000,000 (47.34 miles to an inch). (20° -25° S.; 53°10’ - 43°10’ W.) 2 colors. 
Accompany “Dados Climatologicos do Anno de 1909,” by J. N. Belfort Mattos, 
Serie 11, Nos. 12, 13, 14 and 15, Secr. da Agric., Comm. e Obr. Publ. do Estado 
de Sao Paulo, Direct. da Agric., Seccio Meteorolog., S. Paulo, r910. [Isotherms 
in dotted, isobars in full, red lines; six degrees of precipitation indicated; sym- 
bols for nebulosity and wind.] 


Peru. Mapa del Departamento de Loreto corregido y aumentado con los 
estudios de los Srs. Espinar, Buenafio, Mavila, Zavala, Donayre, von Hassel y 
otros. Mandado verificar por el Seftor Prefecto Coronel Don Pedro Portillo 
en los afios de 1901 4 1904. Trazo y dibujo de los cartografos Hoempler, 
Baluarte y Vallejos. 1:1,000,000 (15.78 miles to an inch). (144° N.-7° S.; 
79° -62%° W.) 1906. 3 sheets, constituting northern half of this map. 4 
colors. With “Itinerario de Viajes en el Norte del Departamento de Loreto 
(Cuadro de Distancias Calculadas en Horas de Navigacion).” Accompanies 
Boll. de la Soc. Geogr. de Lima, Aiio 18, Tomo 23, Trim. Segundo. June 30, 
1909. [The southern half of this map is to be found in Afio 18, Tomo 23, Trim. 
Cuarto of the same publication. Drainage, linear, in black, areal, in blue, relief 
in sketchy rudimentary shading in brown, forest areas roughly indicated in 
green, boundaries in red and black. Valuable because of its large scale, but 
poor in execution. Covers the territory of the upper Amazon System. Includes 
the whole Atlantic slope of Ecuador and part of southern Colombia in Peruvian 
territory. ] 


Peru. Departamento de Cajamarca. Ampliazién de la Carta de la Sociedad 
Geografica de Lima por el ingeniero Fermin Malaga Santolalla. Trazo y 
dibujo del Cartégrafo, Camilo Vallejos Z. 1: 500,000 (7.89 miles to an inch). 
(4°30'- 7°50’ S.; 793%4°-7734° W.) 7 colors. Accompanies monograph on 
this departamento by Fermin Malaga Santolalla in Bol. de la Soc. Geogr. de 
Lima, Aiio 16, Tomo 20, 1906. [Drainage in black, relief in rudimentary brown 
shading. The political subdivisions of the departamento (provincias) distin- 
guished by areal coloring.] 


AFRICA 


AcerRiA. Les Mines de Zinc, de Plomb et de Cuivre en Algérie, d’aprés 
M. Dussert. 1: 4,500,000 (71.02 miles to an inch). Black. Accompanies paper 
with similar title by P. Lemoine in La Géogr., Vol. 23 (1911), p. 265. 


ALcERIA-TunIs. Algérie-Tunisie- 50,000e. Etat d’avancement des travaux 
au 31 décembre 1909. Tableau d’assemblage des Cartes d’Algérie et de Tunisie 
au 50,000e et au 200,000e. [1: 3,133,000 approx. (about 49.5 miles to an inch).] 
Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, I (1911),Taf. 50. [Index map. Originally published as 
Planche X of Report of Service Géographique de l’Armée for 1909. Cf. also 
note under France. ] 


AncoLa. Das portugiesische Grenzgebiet gegen Deutsch-Siidwestafrika zum 
Verfolg der militarischen Operationen im Distrikt Huilla. Nach einem portu- 
giesichen Original des Hauptmanns Joao d’Almeida. 1: 4,500,000+ (71.02 miles 
to an inch). (14°-18° S.; 12°-23° E.) 2 colors. Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, I, 
(1911), Taf. 40. [Shows location of forts.] 


BELGIAN CoNco AND GERMAN East Arrica. Die neue Grenze zwischen 
Belgisch-Kongo u. Deutsch Ost-Afrika nach dem Vertrage vom 11. August 
1910. 1:750,000 (11.84 miles to an inch). (0°40' - 3°30’ S.; 28°33’ - 30°28’ E.) 
6 colors. Accompanies, as Taf. 6, notice with similar title by H. Wichmann, 
Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, I, (1911), p. 246. [Shows the final delimitation between 
Belgian and German territory in the vicinity of Lake Kivu, as well as four 
former tentative boundaries. ] 


GerMan East Arrica. (1) Das Hochland der Riesenkrater und die siidlich 
anschliessenden Gegenden bis zum Hanang auf Grund eigener Aufnahmen und 
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mit Benutzung der Aufnahmen von Abel, Bast, Baumann, Glauning, Graf y. 
Gétzen, Hoesemann, Kannenberg, Kohlschiitter, Lademann, Methner, Reitzen- 
stein, Schlobach, Sperling, Uhlig u. Uhlig’s Karte der Ostafrikanischen Bruch- 
stufe. Bearbeitet von Fritz Jaeger; konstruiert u. gezeichnet von W. Rux in 
dem von P. Sprigade u. M. Moisel geleiteten kartograph. Institut von Dietrich: 
Reimer. 1:150,000 (2.36 miles to an inch). (2°50'-4°2’ S.; 35°2’- 35°58’ E., 
except for S.W. corner of map, which is an inset covering the territory adjoining 
that of the main map on the south and bounded by 4°2’ - 4°33’ S.; 35°16’ - 35°37 
E.) 5 colors. (2) Das abflusslose Rumpfschollenland zwischen Iramba, Njarasase¢. 
Umbugwe und Ufiome. Auf Grund trigonometr. Aufnahmen von F. Jaeger 
und Wegeaufnahmen von Baumann, Dantz, Glauning, Graf v. Gétzen, Hoese- 
mann, Jaeger, Kannenberg, Kohlschiitter, Lademann, Methner, v. Prittwitz, 
Schlobach, Seyfried, Sperling, Stadlbauer, Stuhlmann, Uhlig und anderen bear- 
beitet von F. Jaeger und W. Rux in dem von P. Sprigade u. M. Moisel geleiteten 
kartogr. Institut von Dietrich Reimer. 1:300,000 (4.73 miles to an inch). 
(3°27'- 4°34’ S.; 34°-36° E.) 5 colors. (3) Skizze der Hamitischen Sprach- 
gebiete in Aequatorial-Ostafrika. Entworfen und gezeichnet von Bernhard 
Struck. 1: 5,000,000 (78.90 miles to an inch). 20°30’ N.- 6°30’ S.; 33°20’ - 
40°40’ E.) 5 colors. Accompany, as Karten 1, 2 and 3, “Das Hochland der 
Riesenkrater und die umliegenden Hochlander Deutsch-Ostafrikas, Teil 1” by 
Dr. Fritz Jaeger, Mitt. aus den Deutschen Schutzgeb., Erghft. No. 4, Berlin, 
1911. [On maps 1 and 2 relief is in approximate contours in brown, distinction 
is made between periodic and constant streams, vegetational boundaries are 
indicated, cultivated and inhabited areas are shown in green, Jaeger’s route in 
red and that of other travelers in black, trigonometric stations in black and 
red. These two maps represent the result of the highest type of exploratory 
surveying. The execution is of the best. The third map divides the territory 
into the following linguistic areas: (A) Hamitic: I Lower Hamitic; II Niloto- 
Hamitic: (a) Bari-Masai, (b) Nandi-Tatoga; (B) Bantu; (C) Sudanese; (D) 
Linguistic Enclaves.] 


GERMAN SouTHwest Arrica. Skizze des Weges Otjivarongo-Waterberg. 
Mit Beniitzung von Gorgen’s Besitzstandkarte von Siidwest-Afrika. 1: 400,000 
(6.31 miles tq an inch). (20°10'- 20°45’ S.; 16°37.5’-17°37.5' E.) Black. 
Accompanies, as Taf. 2, “Reisestudien aus Siidwest-Afrika,” by E. Moritz, 
Ztschrft. Gesell. Erdk., Berlin, 1911, pp. 213-252. 


ASIA 


Asta Minor. Topographische Karte des Westlichen Kleinasien nach eigenen 
Aufnahmen auf Reisen, die mit Mitteln des Kais. Deutschen Archaologischen 
Instituts im Jahre 1900, der Hermann und Elise geb. Heckmann Wentzel 
Stiftung in den Jahren 1901, 1902 und 1904 ausgefiihrt sind, entworfen von 
Dr. Alfred Philippson, ord. Professor der Geographie an der Universitat Halle 
a. S. Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Hermann und Elise geb. Heckmann 
Wentzel Stiftung. Massstab 1: 300,000 [47.34 miles to an inch]. 6 Blatt. Preis 
24 Mark. Erscheint in 3 Lieferungen (je 2 Blatt) zum Preise von je 8 Mark. 
Einzelne Blatter 5 Mark. Erste Lieferung (Blatt 1 und 3). Gotha: Justus. 
Perthes. 

These two sheets are the first to be published of a topographic map of western 
Asia Minor by Professor Philippson. It will be bounded approximately by the 
meridians of 26° and 30°20’ E., and by the parallels of 40°30’ and 35°50’ N., 
and will comprise six sheets in all, two in longitude and three in latitude. The 
two sheets published (Nos. 1 and 3) are the northern and middle ones of the 
western half of the map; they include the Troad, western Mysia and Lydia. 

This map is the result of personal explorations by Prof. Philippson, extend- 
ing from 1900 to 1904, which had as their aim the comprehensive treatment of 
the eastern part of the geographic unit which the borderlands of the Agean 
constitute, both physiographically and culturally, for which Philippson has sug- 
gested. the name of the Ageid and of the western part of which he has given 
us so splendid an account in his “Der Peloponnes.” The name of the author 
of the map is sufficient to indicate its high quality. It is representative of the 
work of men of the type of von Richthofen and his followers—men whose train- 
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ing is so thorough that they are as equal to exploration in the field as to investi- 
gation in the study and whose broadness of mind impels them to generalization 
and synthesis and will not admit of a partial treatment of the subject. It is to 
men of this type that we owe the new geography. 

The special value of the map lies in the interpretation of the relief of the 
land by a trained investigator, based on his personal observations. In its prep- 
aration the ideal requirement of the geologically trained topographer has been 
fulfilled. In this, aside from its recentness, lies the chief merit of Philippson’s 
map in contradistinction to its noteworthy predecessors, Heinrich Kiepert’s Karte 
vom westlichen Kleinasien, 1: 250,000 (ings sheets, 1890-92), and his son Richard 
Kiepert’s Karte von Kleinasien,. 1: 400,000 (in 24 sheets, 1901-1908), both of 
which, however admirable, were mainly compilations. 

The execution of the map is in keeping with the high quality of its content. 
Relief (except of the regions not visited by the author: the Troad, mainly) is in 
sketch contours, with an interval of 100 meters, supplemented by shading; drain- 
age, coast line and sea (with isobaths of 50 meter interval) in blue; modern 
culture and nomenclature in black; ancient culture and nomenclature, and the 
author’s route in red. 

The topographic map is the basis of a geologic edition entitled “Geologische 
Karte des westlichen Kleinasien, 1: 300,000, entworfen von A. Philippson,” of 
which Sheet No. 1, corresponding to the same sheet of the topographic edition, 
accompanies the first number (Erg.-Heft No. 167, 1910) of “Reisen und For- 
schungen im westlichen Kleinasien von A. Philippson,” to be published serially 
as Erganzungshefte to Petermanns Mitteilungen. 


AssyRIA AND BABYLONIA. Carte des Principales Fouilles de Babylonie, Assyrie 
et Elam. [1: 5,000,000 approx. (about 79 miles to an inch).] 40°-29° N.; 
401%4°-49° W.). Black. L’Asie Franc., 1leéme Année, p. 155, April, rg11. 
{Sketch map showing sites of principal archeologic excavations. | 


Caucasus. Karta Kislovodska i yevo Okrestnostiei (Map of Kislovodsk 
and Environs). 1: 420,000 (6.63 miles to an inch). (44°8' - 43°24’ N.; 42°8'- 
43°28’ E.) ‘Topogr. Sect. of the Gen. Staff, War Office. Edited by V. A. 
Merkuloff, 1910. 1 color. Accompanies paper, in Russian, on “The Climate of 
Kislovodsk in Winter in Comparison with that of other Climatologic Stations,” 
by A. Voeikov. Zapiski Krynsko-Kavkaskavo Gornavo Kluba (Bull. du -Club 
Alpin de Crimée et du Caucase), No. 4, 1910, pp. 227-259, Odessa, 1911. [Relief 
in brown hachures. Kislovodsk is a winter-resort on the northern slope of the 
Caucasus, near Pyatigorsk. Dotted line encloses the basin of the upper Pod- 


kumok River.] 


CELeBEs. Reizen door Centraal-Celebes van den mijn-ingenieur E. C. 
Abendanon en den opnemer W. Schiebel, Maart-Juni 1910. 1: 500,000 (7.89 miles 
to an inch.) (0°37'-3°0' S.; 119°15'-121°15’ E.) With inset map “Schets- 
kaart van de Landengte tusschen de Golf van Tomini en de Tomori-Baai 
(van Tambajoli naar Oewe Koeli).” 1:400,000 (6.31 miles to an inch). 3 
colors. Accompanies, as Kaart No. IX, Tijd. Kon. Ned. Aardr. Gen., Deel 28 
(1911), No. 3, May 15, 1911. (Description in Deel 27, pp. 979 and 1219, and 
Deel 28, p. 73.) [Relief on main map in sketch hachures, lowlands in green, 
water blue; relief on inset map in sketch contours, interval 160 meters. ] 


CeLeses. Zentral-Celebes. Reisen der Expedition der kgl. Niederlandischen 
Geograph. Gesellschaft in den Jahren 1909 u. 1910. Ausgefiihrt von E. C. 
Abendanon. 1:1,000,000 (15.78 miles to an inch). (34°-4° S.; 118%4° - 122° 
E.) 4 colors. Accompanies, as Taf. 43, paper with similar title by same author, 
Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, I, (1911), pp. 234-238. [Based on the above map of the 
Royal Dutch Geogr. Soc., but extended on the E. and S. Relief in brown shad- 
ing, route in red, desiccated lakes in green.] 


Cumna. (a) [Nine Charts showing] Position and Kind of Lights on the 
Coast and Rivers of China. [Mercator projection: equatorial scale, except of 
Plan V, about 1:1,265,000]. Plan I (Hainan Strait); Plan II (Coast from 
Macao to Swatow) ; Plan III (Coast from Amoy to Wenchew) ; Plan IV (Coast 
from Wenchow to Woosung) ; Plan V (Approach to Woosung, equatorial scale 
1:300,000 approx.); Plan VI (Kiaochow); Plan VII (Shantung Peninsula) ; 
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Plan VIII (Gulf of Pechili); Plan IX (Gulf of Liaotung). 5 colors. (b) 
Reference Plan [showing location of the nine charts]. [Mercator projection: 
equatorial scale 1: 2,056,000 approx.] 4 colors. Accompany “List of Lighthouses, 
Light-Vessels, Buoys and Beacons on the Coast and Rivers of China, corrected 
to Dec. 1, 1910.” Imperial Maritime Customs, III, Miscellaneous Series: No. 6, 
Shanghai, 1911. [Plans I to IX by symbols distinguish between the following 
kinds of lights: fixed white, fixed red, flashing white, group flashing white, 
flashing red and white, fixed white varied by flashes, fixed white varied by red 
flashes, occulting white, group occulting white, lightning flashes, group light- 


ning flashes. Land in gray, water inblue, symbols for lights in yellow, red, 
black and white.] 


Cuina. [Map of Chinese portion of railroad from Hanoi, Tonkin, to Yun- 
nan Fu, Yun-nan Province. 1: 1,670,000 approx. (about 26.3 miles to an inch).]| 
Black. L’Asie Franc., 1léme Année, p. 189, April, 1911. 


Cuina. A Map of China prepared for the China Inland Mission, 1:6 0200-0 
(94.68 miles to an inch). (42°-18° N.; 96°-128° E.) 7 colors. London: 
Published by the China Inland Mission, 1911. Mounted on cloth and folded. 
[China Inland Mission Stations with resident missionary are underlined in 
red. In Manchuria, where the C. I. M. has no work, the stations of the Scotch 
and Irish Presbyterian and Danish Lutheran Missions have been underlined.] 


Cu1NA. Itinéraire au Tibet Oriental par Jacques Bacot 1909-1910 1: 500,000 
(5.89 miles to an inch). 4 colors. 6 maps. Accompany paper with similar 
title by same author, as Plates 2-7, La Géogr., Vol. 23, No. 4, April, 1911. [Em- 
brace western parts of the provinces of Se-Chuan and Yunnan between 28° and 
3114° N., and not of eastern Tibet, as title indicates. Add substantially to 
our insufficient knowledge of the region where the upper courses of the Yang- 
tse, Mekong and Salwen most approach each other. Relief in brown sketch 
contours, vegetation (pasture, forest and brush land) in green, route in red.] 


DutcH New Guinea. De Mamberamo-Rivier. 1:1,000,000 (15.78 miles to 
an inch). (1°15’-3°45’ S.; 137°20'- 138°45’ E.) Black. Accompanies, as 
Kaart No. VIII, paper on “De Wetenschappelijke Uitkomsten der Mamberamo- 
Expeditie 1909-10.” Tijd. Kon. Ned. Aardr. Gen., Deel 28 (1911), pp. 448-461. 
[Important map of the hitherto unknown territory drained by this river of north- 
ern Dutch New Guinea.] 


Formosa. Carte Ethnographique de Formose. [1:2,415,000 approx. (about 


38.1 miles to an inch).] 10 colors. Accompanies “Les Aborigines de Formose,”’ 
by R. Torii, Journ. Coll. Science, Univ. of Tokyo, Vol. 38, Art. 6, Plate r. 


InprA. Explorations in the Eastern Karakoram by T. G. Longstaff, 19009. 
1: 500,000 (7.89 miles to an inch). (35°40' - 34°33’ N.; 77°40'- 78°18’ E.) 4 
colors. With two inset maps: (1) [showing territory between 3634° - 341%4° N.; 
75%° - 781%4° E., 1:2,000,000 (31.6 miles to an inch)]; (2) [map of northern 
India, showing location of general map, 1: 30,000,000.] Accompanies paper on 
“The Saltoro Pass,” by T. G. Longstaff, Alpine Journ., Vol. 25, (1911) pp. 485- 
488. Published by permission of the Royal Geogr. Soc. (duplicate of map pub- 
lished in Geogr. Journ., Vol. 35, p. 744. Cf. Bull., Vol. 42, (1910) p. 876). 
[Relief on the large-scale map in brown shading, névé in blue shading, glaciers 
in blue contouring. Distinction made between altitudes determined by the Survey 
of India and by Dr. Longstaff. The routes of Dr. Longstaff, Sir Younghusband 
and Dr. Neve separately shown in red. Inset map 1 shows no relief, only drain- 
age and the outlines of glaciers. It shows the routes of Longstaff, 1909; Young- 
husband, 1887 and 1889; Hayward, 1868, and indicates position of main divide 
of the eastern Karakoram as heretofore incorrectly assumed. The divide lies 


farther north, as the Siachen Glacier proved to belong to the drainage system 
of the Indus.] 


Japan. [Seven maps of Japanese lakes, viz.:] Map of Lake Biwa, with 
isobathymetric lines after Mr. Maeda [1:200,000, or 3.16 miles to an inch]. 
Map of Hakoné Lake, with isobathymetric lines [1:20,000, or 0.32 mile to an 
inch) ; Map of Yamanaka Lake, with isobathymetric lines [1: 20,000]; Map of 
Kawaguchi Lake, with isobathymetric. lines [1:20,000]; Map of Hamana Lake, 
with isobathymetric lines [1:°66,667, or 1.05 mile to an inch]; Map of Toya 
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Lake, with isobathymetric lines drawn by the Naval Hydrographic Office 
[1: 47,700, or 0.75 mile to an inch]; Map of Chizenji Lake, with isobathymetric 
lines after Viscount Tanaka [1:19,360, or 0.31 mile to an inch]. All maps 
black. Accompany, as Plates 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18, “Seiches in Some Lakes 
of Japan,” by S. Nakamura and K. Honda. Journ. Coll. Science, Univ. Tokyo, 
Vol. 28, Art. 5, March rgrz. 


EUROPE 


ApriATic SEA. Temperatur der Meeresoberflache und der Luft [des Adriat- 
ischen Meeres], 27. Febr. bis 7. Marz, 1911. [1:6,386,000 approx., or about 
100.8 miles to an inch]. Black. Accompanies “Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die 
erste Kreuzungsfahrt S. M. S. Najade in der Hochsee der Adria,” by Prof. 
Dr. E. Brickner. Mitt. der k.k. Geogr. Gesell., Wien, Vol. 54, p. 213, 1911. 


BALKAN PENINSULA. L’Eglise Catholique | dans ng Balkans. _ 1: 1,500,000 
(23.67 miles to an inch). (48%4°-37° N.; 17° -30° E.) Dessiné et gravé par 
R. Hausermann, Paris. Supplément au Journal “Les Missions Catholiques,” 
1911. 4 colors. [Shows, on a base map with relief in brown shading and 
drainage in blue, boundaries of the ecclesiatical divisions in red, and indicates 
seat of archbishoprics, bishoprics and secondary stations The relief on this 
map is a good example of the best type of work of the hill-shading method.] 


BritisH Istes. Mean Annual Rainfall. The British Isles. By Dr. H. R. 
Mill. Oxford Wall Maps. 1:1,000,000 (15.78 miles to an inch). (61° - 48%4° 
N.; 10° W.-2° E.) Compiled 1908. 5 colors. Dissected and mounted on 
cloth, with eyelets. [Gives isohyets for 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 60, 80 and 100 inches 
and their equivalents in centimeters, grouping together the nine gradations thus 
obtained by using six shades of blue. This map successfully fulfills the require- 
ments of a good wall map, viz.: generalization and legibility at a distance, at- 
tained by boldness of line. Absence of map-net regrettable, however, as, the 
projection used not being a rectangular one, reference to latitude, for instance 
—certainly not a negligible climatic factor—is rendered very difficult.] 


France. Carte Albert Barbey au 1/50,o00eme [0.79 mile to an inch]. La 
Chaine du Mont-Blanc. Topographie par X. Imfeld, Ingénieur. Hypsométrie & 
Nomenclature par Louis Kurz, Auteur du Guide de la Chaine du Mont-Blanc. 
1910. 3éme édition. Institut géograph. et artist. de Kiimmerly & Frey, Bern. 
Rochers par R. Leuzinger. With inset map “Esquisse orographique des Aiguilles 
de Chamonix 4 l’échelle de 1:20,000 extraite des triangulations et minutes de 
levés de la Carte du Massif du Mont-Blanc par H. et J. Vallot.” [The third 
edition of this superb map of the Mont-Blanc Chain. It covers a rough par- 
allelogram included between Martigny-Bourg, the Col de Balme and the Arve 
Valley to Le Fayet-St. Gervais in the N.W., the valley of the Bon Nant and 
the Col du Bonhomme on the S.W., the Col de la Seigne, the valley of the 
Doire and the Val Ferret on the S.E., and the Vallée de Champex on the N.E. 
In artistic execution it is an excellent example of the Swiss school of cartography, 
the great value of which lies in the artistic expression of the plasticity of relief, 
of which the publishers of this map are the chief exponents. ] 


France. (1) Carte de la France au 50,000e Dérivée des Levés 4 Grande 
Echelle. Etat d’avancement des travaux au 31 Décembre, 1909. [1: 4,700,000 
approx, (about 74.2 miles to an inch).] 2 colors. (2) France 80,o00e (Type 
1889). Etat d’avancement au point de vue cartographique des travaux de révis- 
ion au 3z Xbre, 1909. [1: 5,650,000 approx. (about 89.2 miles to an inch).] 
3 colors. Accompany, as Taf. 48 and 49, notice on “Die Arbeiten des franz6s- 
ichen Service Géographique de l’Armée im Jahre 1909,” by Dr. H. Haack, 
Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, I, (1911), p. 259-260. [These are the index maps of the two 
topographic maps of France referred to in their titles. They were originally 
published as Planches VIII and IX of the Report of the Service Géographique 
de l’Armée for 1909. ‘They show which sheets have been published and the 
extent of completion of those not published.] 


LapLAND. Carte de la Laponie Suédoise indiquant la distribution des gise- 
ments de pin sylvestre et de bouleau subfossiles, dressée par M. A. Gavelin. 
1:2,500,000 (39.46 miles to an inch). Black. Accompanies “Le Recul du Pin 
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Sylvestre dans les Montagnes de la Suéde,” by C. Rabot. La Géogr., Vol. 23, 
p. 272, April, 1911. Reprinted from Skogsvardsforeningens Tidskrift. 


LapLanD. -Carte des limites de la végétation forestiére dans la vallée du 
Kamajokk, Laponie Suédoise. 1:200,000 (3.16 miles to an inch). Accompanies 


same paper as above, Le Géogr., Vol. 23, p. 273. April, 1911. Reprinted from 
publications of Swedish Geol. Survey. 


WORLD 


Worwp. Die Geographische Verbreitung der Grossstidte von Dr. H. Hass- 
inger. [Mercator projection: equatorial scale 1: 85,000,000.] Accompanies paper 
with same title by same author. Deutsche Rundsch. fiir Geogr., Vol. 33 (1910- 
11), pp. 385-390. [Distinguishes between cities of (1) 100,000 to 500,000 in- 
habitants, (2) 500,000 to 1,000,000, (3) over 1,000,000. Choice of projection 
shows lack of appreciation of the fact that the Mercator projection is not the 
one best suited to represent world phenomena.] 


Wortp. Gegen-azimutale winkeltreue Projektion entworfen von Prof. Dr. 
H. Maurer. Accompanies, as Taf. 47, paper with similar title by same author, 
Pet. Mitt., Vol. 57, 1,(1911), pp. 255-256. [A conformal, retro-azimuthal pro- 
jection the graticule of which consists of a system of con-focal ellipses and 
hyperbolas. Of value mainly to navigators and astronomers in the graphic 
solution of problems of spherical trigonometry. Excludes the circumpolar re- 
gions included within 70° N. and 70° S., respectively.] 


ATLASES 


Atlas Universe] de Géographie. Ouvrage commencé par M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin et continué par Fr. Schrader. Feuille 55. Indo-Chine. 1: 5,000,000 
(78.90 miles to an inch). (26°-6° N.; 86°-112° E.) 6 colors. Hachette et 
Cie., Paris. March 1911. 2 frs. [This standard French atlas is fortunately 
rapidly approaching completion. Sheet 55 is part of the map of Asia, 1: 5,000,000, 
in ten sheets forming Sheets 46 to 55 of the Atlas. It offers a welcome deline- 
ation of Indo-China on a larger scale than is to be found in the principal other 
standard atlases. The usual invaluable list of sources on which the map is 
based is given. Unfortunately, the list of sheets heretofore published, which 
is printed on the cover enclosing the map, is not kept up to date.] 


OTHER MAP ACCESSIONS 


Europe. Generalkarte von Mitteleuropa im Massstab 1: 200,000 [3.16 miles 
to an inch] herausgegeben vom k. u. k. Militargeographischen Institut in Wien. 
48 sheets. Revised at various dates from 1902 to 1910. [Each sheet of this map 
covers one degree of longitude and one degree of latitude, and is officially des- 
ignated by the meridian and the parallel intersecting in its center and by the 
name of the most important town on it. In the following the sheets are ranged in 
meridional strips progressing from W. to E. and, within each strip, from N. to S.] 
34°-49° Briinn; -48° Wien; -47° Steinamanger; 35°-49° Lundenburg; -48° 
Pressburg; -47° Papa; 36°-50° Troppau; -49° Trentschin; -48° Komorn; -47° 
Székesfehérvar; 37° - 50° Oswiecim; -49° Neusohl; 48° Budapest, Lozoncz; 47° 
Budapest, Kecskémet; 38°-50° Krakau; -49° Leutschau; -48° Miskolcz; -47° 
Szolnok; -46° Szegedin; 39°-50° Tarnéw; -49° Kassa (Kaschau); -48° De- 
breczen; -47° Békés-Csaba; -46° Temesvar; 40° - 50° Przemysl; -49° Ungvar; 
-48° Munkacs; -47° Groszwardein; -46° Lugos; 41°-50° Sambor; -49° Turka; 
-48° Szatmar-Németi; -47° Kolozsvar (Klausenburg); -46° Gyula-Fehérvar 
(Karlsburg) ; 42°-50° Lemberg; -49° Stanislau; 48° Maramaros-Sziget; -47° 
Besztercze (Bistritz) ; -46° Nagy-Szeben (Hermannstadt) ; 43°-50° Brody; -49° 
Kolomea; -48° Sniatyn; 47° Gyergyé-Szt.-Miklas; -46° Brassé (Kronstadt) ; 
44°-49° Husiatyn; -48° Czernowitz; -47° Piatra; -46° Kézdi-Vasarhely. [On 
this standard map of Central Europe relief is in brown hachures, drainage in 
blue, forests in green and culture and nomenclature in black.] Gift of M. 
Emile Mosonyi. j 
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CURRENT GEOGRAPHICAL PAPERS 


AMERICA 


Pierce, F. A. The Sponge Industry in the Americas. Ills. Axd/, Pan Amer. Union, April, 
1911, pp. 666-683, Washington. 


NORTH AMERICA 
United States 


Anprews, E.C. An Excursion to the Yosemite (California), or Studies in the Formation of 
Alpine Cirques, ‘ Steps,’’ and Valley ‘* Treads.’’ Reprinted from Jour. and Proc. of Royal Soc. of 
N.S. Wales, Vol. XLIV, pp. 262-315. Ills. and Diagrams, Sydney. 

Berkey, CHARLES P. Geology of the New York City (Catskill) ae Museum Bull. 146, 

New York State Museum, ror1, 276 pp., Maps, Profiles, Diagrams and Ills., Albany. i 
Brooks, ALFRED H. The Mining Industry in 1909. Budd. 442, U. S. Geol. Surv., rgro, pp. 20-46. 
Butts, CHaRLEs, M. R. CAMPBELL AND OTHERS. Advance Chapter from Contributions to Eco- 

nomic Geology. (Short Papers and Preliminary Reports) 1909. Part II: Coal and Lignite. Aud. ' 

431-B, U.S. Geol. Surv., 163 pp. and Maps. i 
Cuapman, Ropert H. The United States Geological Survey. [Descriptions of its Lines of 

Work.] _/oury. Canadian Mining Inst., Part of Vol. XIII, rgro, r2g pp , and Iils., Toronto. 
CHAvuVENET, Recis. Tin Deposits of El] Paso County, Texas. Ills. Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc., 

Vol. IX, pp. 451-458, Denver, 1911. 

Crapp, Freperick G. Occurrence and Composition of Well Waters in the States of Maine. 

Water-Supply Paper 258, U. S. Geol. Surv., 1911, pp. 32-39. 

Cox, G.H. Elizabeth Sheet of the Lead and Zinc District of Northern Illinois. Ills. Buxd?, ; 

No. 16, Year-Book for 1909. Illinois State Geol. Surv., pp. 24-41, Urbana, 1910. } 
Descuamps, M. Eine. Impressions de Californie. L’Ascensiondu Tamalpais. Maps and ilis. 

Le Tour du Monde, 17e Année, No, 1, 1911, pp. 1-12. 

Forstner, Wittiam. The Occurrence of Oil and Gas in the South Midway Field, Kern County, 
Cal. Mapand Diagrams. Econ. Geol., Vol. VI, No. 2, 1911, pp. 138-155. 

GRINNELL, GEorGE BirpD. The Great Mysteries of the Cheyenne. Ills. Amer. Anthropol., 
Vol. 12, No. 4, 1910, pp. 542-575, Lancaster, Pa. 

Hacvug, Dr. ArnoLtp. The Origin of the Thermal Waters in the Yellowstone National Park. 
Science, Vol. XXXIII, No. 850, rg11, pp. 553-568. ‘ 

Harper, Rotanp M. A Quantitative Study of the more Conspicuous Vegetation of Certain 
Natural Subdivisions of the Coastal Plain, as observed in travelling from Georgia to New York in 
July. [Reprinted from of Torrey Botanical Club 37, 1910, pp. 405-428. ] 

Hawes, Austin F. State Ownership of Forests. Amer. Forestry, Vol. XVII, No. 4, 1911, 
Ppp. 191-196, Washington. 

Ho tick, ARTHUR. Results of a Preliminary Study of the so-called Kenai Flora of Alaska. 
Amer. Jour. of Sct., Vol. XX XI, No. 184, 1911, pp. 327-330, New Haven, Conn. 

Leverett, Frank. Outline of the History of the Great Lakes. Maps. Report, Mich. Acad. of 
Sci., 1910, pp. 19-42. 

MANSFIELD, Pror.’Grorce R. The Origin of Cliff Lake, Montana. Map and Ills. Bxdé/. 
‘Geogr. Soc. of Philadelphia, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1911, pp. 10-19. 

Puacen, W. C., and Lawrence Martin. Mineral Resources of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and 
Vicinity. Bull. 447, U. S. Geol, Surv., 1917, 142 pp., Maps, Diagrams and Ills. 

Reip, Joun A. The Geomorphogeny of the Sierra Nevada Northeast of Lake Tahoe. Bxd7. 
Dep. of Geol., Univ. of Cal., Vol. 6, No. 5, 1911, pp. 89-161, Map and Ills., Berkeley. 

SANFORD, SAMUEL. Saline Artesian Waters of the Atlantic Coastal Plain. Water-Supply 
Paper 258, U. S. Geol. Surv., rgtr, pp. 75-86. 

Warkins, ALBERT, Outline of Nebraska History. Special Pudl., Nebraska State Hist. Soc., 
1910, 45 pp., Lincoln. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Year Book No. 9, rgto, 258 pp. and Ills., Washing- 


ton, 


Denudation and Erosion in the Southern Appalachian Region. Bxd/. Geogr. Soc. of 
Philadelphia, Vol. IX, No. 2, rgr1, pp. 43-48. 

Monthly Weather Review, Vol. 38 for 1910, 12 Nos., Maps and Diagrams, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric., Weather Bureau, Washington. 
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Railway Statistics of the United States of America for the bi 
Compared with the Official Reports of 1909 and Recent Statistics of F 
Thompson Bureau of Railway News and Sta! 


ear ending June 30, 1910. 
oreign Railways. Slason 
tistics, 125 pp. and Map, Chicago, rgrz. 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. December 2:, 
1910. 358 pp. and Index, Washington, ror. 


26th Report of the State Entomologist on Injurious and Other Insects of the State of New 
Museum Bull. 147, New York State Museum, 180 pp. and Ills., Albany, ro1r. 


Canada 


ALLarD, Hon. J. La richesse forestitre de la province de Québec. Bud?. Soc. Géogr. de Quebec, 
Vol. 5, No. 1, 1911, pp. 58-60. 


York, rgro. 


Cuapman, R. H. Triangulation and Spirit Leveling of Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
1909. Memoir No. 11-T, Canada Dep. of Mines, Geol. Surv. Branch, No. 1139, 1910, 31 pp., 
Ottawa. 


Dow.inc, D. B. The Edmonton Coal Field, Alberta. Memoir No. 8-E, Canada Dep. of Mines, 
Geol. Surv. Branch, 11662-1, No. 1115, 59 pp., Maps and Ills. Ottawa, r9ro0. 


Haane., Dr. EvGtne. Possible Economies in Production of Minerals of Canada. First Ann. 
Report, Comm. of Conservation, Canada, 1910, pp. 60-75, Ottawa. 


McInnes, Wittiam. Report on a Part of the North West Territories of Canada Drained by 
the Winisk and Attawapiskat Rivers. Map in Pocket and Ills. Canada Dept. of Mines, Geol. Surv. 
Branch 4074-1, No. 1080, pp. 7-58. Ottawa. 


Petirot, EmiLe. Dates Importantes pour I’Histoire de la Découverte géographique de la Puis- 
sance du Canada. Sxd/. Soc. Neuchateloise de Géogr., Tome XX, 1909-1910, pp. 442-456. 


Powe tt, Extis T. Industrial Development of Canada. United Empire, Vol. 11 (New Series), 
No. 3, 1911, pp. 150-165, London. i 


Rosertson, Dr. James W. The Conservation of Agricultural Resources. First Ann. Report, 
Comm. of Conservation, Canada, 1910, pp. 42-59, Ottawa. 

Romevu, M. A. de. Deux Voyages dans l’Amérique du Nord. (1905-1907.) [Detailed descrip- 
tions of the Cobalt and Schibogomo Districts.] Maps. -Bud/. Géogr. Hist. et Descrip., Année 1910, 
Nos, 1-2, pp. 37-54, Paris. 


Watcpmann, S. Les Esquimaux du Nord du Labrador. Soc. Neuchateloise de -Géogr., 
Tome XX, 1909-1910, pp. 430-441. 


Witson, ALFrep W. G. Geology of the Nipigon Basin, Ontario. Memoir No. 1, Canada Dept. 
of Mines, Geol. Surv. Branch, 6618-1, No. rog1, 152 pp., Maps, Profiles, Diagrams and Ills., Ottawa, 
IgI0. 

Witson, ALFRED W.G. Report ona Traverse Through the Southern Part of the North West 


Territories from Lac Seul to Cat Lake in tg02. Map ift Pocket. Canada Dept. of Mines, Geol. Surv. 
Branch, 4074-1, No, 1080, pp. 7-25, Ottawa. 


Geographic Board of Canada. Decisions. 
Gazette, Dec. 31, 1910, Ottawa, ror. 


Nov.-Dec., rg10. Extracts from The Canada 


Report of the First Annual Meeting held at Ottawa, January 18th to arst, 1910. Comm. 
of Conservation, Canada, 216 pp., Maps and Ills., Ottawa. 
Mexico 


Dicuet, Lfton. Histoire de la cochenille au Mexique. 
Nouv. Série, Tome VI (Fasc. I et II), 1909, pp. 75-99. 


Ills. Jour. Soc. des Améric. de Paris, 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES 
Costa Rica 


_ Peracta, Feperico, Contribution a Etude de l’Acclimatement du Bétail européen au Costa 
Rica. Assoc. Sci. Intern. d’Agronomie Col., Avril, 1910, 8 pp., Etampes. 


Sortano, Dr. ManuetS. San José de Costa Rica. Bol. Soc. Mexic. de Geogr. y Estadis., 
Quinta Epoca, Tomo III, Numero IT, 1910, pp. 579-583, Mexico. 


Guatemala 
Budd, Pan American Union, Jan., 1911, pp. 40-55. 


Bahama Islands 


Cunnincuam, W. Munro. The Agricultural Labour and Other Conditions of the Bahamas. 
Ass. Sci. Intern. d’Agronomie Col., Mai, rgr0, 6 pp., Etampes. 


Cutter, Vicror M. Quirigua. Ills. 


Leeward Islands 


Tempany, H. A. Agricultural Labour Conditions in the Leeward Islands. Assoc. Sci. Intern. 
d’ Agronomie Col., Mai, 1910, 8 pp., Etampes. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Mission du Service géographique de |’ Armée pour la mesure d’un Arc de Méridien Equa- 
torial en Amérique du Sud sous le contréle scientifique de l’ Académie des Sciences 1899-1906. Tome 3, 
Fasc. 1. Angles Azimutaux. Ministére de l’Instruction Publique, 123 pp., Map, Ills. and Diagrams, 


Paris, 1910. 
The Amazon 


Bowman, IsaiaH. The World’s Great Rivers—The Amazon, Jour. of Geogr., Vol. 1X, No. 2, 
£910, pp. 36-38, Madison, Wis. 
Argentina 


Koun, Dr. Franz. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Argentinischen Cordillere zwischen 24° und 26° 
sidl. Br. (Calchaqui-Tal und Puna de Atacama.) Map, Profiles, and Ills. Zertsch. d. Ges. f. Erd- 
kunde zu Berlin, No. 3, 1911, pp. 147-172. 


Brazil 


The Iron Ores of Brazil. Map and Ills. Bud7. Pan. Amer. Union, April, rgr1, pp. 652-665. 
Washington. 


British Guiana 
British Guiana. Leaflet No. 4. Rice Industry, rr pp.; No. Fa Timber Industry, 12 pp 
u by 


No. 6. Cacao and Coffee Industries,.12 pp.; No. 7. Coconut and Lime Industries, 11 pp. Prepare: 
the Secretary for the Permanent Exhibitions Comm., rgrr. 


Bolivia 


Fawcett, Major P. H. Further Explorations in Bolivia: The River Heath. Map and Ills. 
Geogr. Journ., Vol. XX XVII, No. 4, 1911, pp. 377-398. 


Peru 
Ross, F. E. The Petroleum Industry in Peru. Ills, Peru To-Day, Vol. II, No. 7, r910, pp. 17-21. 


AFRICA 
British South Africa 


Corynpon, R. T. Agricultural Labour Conditions in Swaziland. Assoc. Sci. Intern. d’Agro- 
nomie Col., Mai, 1910, 3 pp., Etampes. 


Prace, T. A. J. Cotton Cultivation: Prospects in Transvaal. Map and Ill. Agric. Journ., 
Union of South Africa, Vol. 1, No. 1, r911, pp. 58-64, Pretoria. 


Hatcn, F.H. Catalogue of aCollection of Rocks and Minerals, from Natal and Zululand, 
arranged stratigraphically. Natal Museum, 71 pp., Pietermaritzburg, rgro. 


Directors Report and Accounts for the Year ended 31st March, 1910. The British South 
Africa Company, 67 pp. and Map, London, rgrr. 


The Cameroons 
Dturinc, OBERLEUTNANT. Die Entwicklung Nordkameruns, Ill, Kol. Zeitsch., XII Jahrg., 
No. 5, 1911, pp. 68-69. 


Hintze, ALFRED. Beitrage zur Petrographie der alteren Gesteine des deutschen Schutzgebiets 
Kamerun. /ahré. K. Preuss. Geolog. Landesanstalt zu Berlin fiir das Jahr 1907. Bd. XXVIII 
Pp. 282-359. 


LancsEck, K. Niederschlagsregistrierungen am Kamerungebirge vom Jahre 1 ro unter 
Beriicksichtigung der taglichen Regenverteilung in den Tropen. Diagrams. M7tt, Deutschen 
Schutzgeb., 24 Bd., 1 Heft, rg1z, pp. 1-15. . 


StrroOmpe.r, Kurt. Bericht iiber eine Bereisung des Ostgrenzgebietes der Residentur Adamaua 
im Jahre 1909. Diagrams and Ills. Mt. Deutschen Schutzgeb., 24 Band, 1 Heft, rgt1, pp. 16-29. 


Congo 


Weeks, Joun H. The Congo Medicine-Man and His Black and White Magic. Folk-Lore 
Vol. XXI, No. 4, r910, pp. 447-471, London. 


Egypt 
Archeological Report 1909-1910. Egypt Exploration Fund, 74 pp. and Ills., London. 


French Equatorial Africa 


Dvusrovittet, J. Reconnaissances sur l’Ogowé. Maps. La.Géogr., Vol: XXII, No. 5, 1910, 
PP. 289-300. 
Statistiques du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises pour l’Année 1908. Tome II: Congo 
frangais et Dépendances. Ministére des Colonies, 191, Pp. 475-559 Paris. 
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French Somaliland 


ag se du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises pour l’Année 1908. Tome III: Cote 
frangaise des Somalis. Ministére des Colonies, 1910, pp. 341-423, Paris. 


French West Africa 
— Statistiques du Commerce des Colonies frangaises pour l’Année 1908. Tome II: Colonics 
de l'Afrique Occidentale. Ministére des Colonies, 559 pp., Paris, r910. 


| ——— Statistiques du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises pour l’Année 1908. Tome II: Sénégal. 
Ministére des Colonies, 1910, pp. 39-161, Paris. 


- Statistiques du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises pour l’Année 1908, II: Haut-Sénégal 
et Niger. Ministére des Colonies, 1910, pp. 165-213, Paris. 
Gambia 
, Hopkinson, Dr. Emitius, Agricultural Labour Conditions in the Gambia Protectorate. Assoc. 
Sci. Intern. d’Agronomie Col., Mai, 1910, 4 pp., Etampes. 
German East Africa 
Vervioet, Lizevt. G. Aux sources du Nil. Dans la région des volcans, du lac Albert-Edouard 


et du Ruwenzori. Map and Ills. Bxé/?. Soc. Royale Belge de Géogr., 1909. pp. 225, 395; and Nos. 2, 
4, and 6, 1910, pp. 108, 245, and 393. . 


German Southwest Africa 


Breirunc, Dr. Ericu. Wollschafzucht in Deutsch-Siidwestafrika. Ostafrikan. P/flanz., 
Jahrg. 3, No. 10, 1911, pp. 73-76. 


Ivory Coast 
—— Statistiques du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises pour l’Année 1908. Tome II: Cote 
d'Ivoire. Ministére des Colonies, 1910, pp. 335-399, Paris. 
Madagascar 


Statistiques du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises pour l’Année 1908. ‘Tome III: Mada- 
gascar et Dépendances, Ministére des Colonies, rg10, pp. 83-243, Paris. ; 


Morocco 
BgrRNarD, AuGusTIN. Quelques rectifications a la carte du Maroc. La vallée de la Moulouya. 
Maps, Ill. and Profile. La Géogr., Vol. XXII, No. 6, 1910, pp. 389-396. 
Nyasaland 
Casson, J. Cuartes. Agricultural Labour Conditions in the British Protectorate of Nyasaland. 
Assoc. Sci. Intern, d’Agronomie Col., Mai, 1910. 4 pp., Etampes, 


Sahara and Sudan 


MARQuarRDSEN, HucGo. Oberflachengestaltung und Hydrographie des saharisch-sudanischen 
abflusslosen Gebietes. (Inaug.-Dissert. Univ. zu Géttingen.) 48 pp., and Map, 1909. 


_Muenier-Po.tet, Lizut. De |l’Adrar a la Baie du Lévrier. Map. Renseign. Col., Vingt et 
Uniéme Année, No. 1, 1911, pp. 22-31. 


Tunis 
Kearney, Tuomas H. The Date Gardens of the Jerid. Ills. Mat. Geogr. Mag., Vol. 21, No. 7, 


1910, PP. 543-567. 
Wadai 


Lucien, LiguTeNANT. Ouadai Aouali. Map. Renseign. Col., Vingt et Unitme Année, No. 1, 
IQII, Pp. 12-15. 


ASIA 
Bokhara 


— Die Gebirgspasse des Chanats Buchara. Ubersetzt von Oberstleut. Oskar Muszynski. 
Deutsche Rundsch. f. Geogr., XXXII Jahrg., 1911, 6 Heft, pp. 267-274 and 7 Heft, pp. 293-301. 


Bhutan 


Bonin, M. Cuartes-Eupgs. Un Etat Himalayen. Le Bhoutan et son Développement Historique. 
Asie ‘rang. Dixitme Année, No, 116, 1910, pp. 468-481. 


Burma 


Stuart, Murray. Geology and Prospects of Oil in Western Prome and Kama, Lower Burma 
including Namayan, Padaung, Taungbogyi, and Ziaing). Map. Records of Geol. Surv. of India, 
ol. 38, Part 4, 1910, pp. 259-270, Calcutta. 
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Central Asia 


Martonne, EMMANUEL DE. L’Evolution du Relief de l’Asie centrale. Map, Ills. and Profile. Za 
Géogr., Vol. XXIII, No. 1, r911, pp. 39-58. 

Pe.i.ioT, Paut. Trois ans de Mission dans la Haute-Asie. Map. BxéZ. Soc. Géogr. Comm. du 
Havre, XXVII Année, 1910, 2me Trimestre, pp. 73-83, et 3e et 4e Trimestres, pp. 121-135. 


Malay Archipelago 
Van OssensruGcen, F. D. E. Gebruiken Bij Pokken-F.pidemieén in den Indischen 
Archipel. Biydragen tot de ‘Taal, Land en Volkenk. van Nederl.-Indié, Vol. 8, Part 1, 1910, pp. 53-83. 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
Hanpvet-Mazzetti, Dr, Hetricu Fru. v. Reisebilderaus Mesopotamien und Kurdistan. (Bericht 
iiber die Expedition des naturwissenschaftlichen Orientvereins in Wien.) Map and Ills. Deugsche 
Rundsch. f. Geogr., XXXII1 Jahrg., 7 Heft, 1911, pp. 312-331. 
Philippine Islands 
SapErRRA Masé, Rev. Micuet. The Seismic Centers of Samar, Leyte, and Eastern Mindanao. 
Map and Diagrams. Axé/, Weather Bureau, Manila Central Observatory for August, rgro, pp. 279-286. 
SmirH, Warren D. The Essential Features of the Geology of the Philippine Islands. Maps, 
Profiles, and Ills. PAslippine Journ. of Sci., Vol. V, No. 5, 1910, pp. 307-342, Manila. 
Siberia 
Ziemledielcheskaia Sibir. [Statistics of Agricultural Population in Sibiria.] /zvestiia East- 
Siberian Branch of the I. R. Geog. Soc., Vol. XLI, 1910, pp. 143-158, Irkutsk, rgrz. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 
Australia 


Fisheries. Second Report by the Director on Fishing Experiments carried out by the 
F.I.S. ‘‘ Endeavour,”’ for Period September, 1909, to October, 1910. Parliament, Commonwealth of 


Australia, rgr10, 60 pp., and Maps. 


New South Wales 


—- Records of the Geological Survey of New South Wales. 
1909, 54 pp., Maps and Ills., Sydney. 


Dept. of Mines, Vol. IX, Part 1, 


Queensland 


Batt, Lionet C. lield Notes on the Mount Flora Gold and Mineral Field. Pxd/. No. 228, 
Queensland Geol. Surv., r910, 53 pp., Maps and IIls., Brisbane. 

Bat, Lionet C. Some Mineral Fields in the Hinterland of Mackay: Mount Spencer Gold and 
Mineral Field, etc. Pud2. No. 229, Queensland Geol. Surv., 45 pp., Maps and Ills., Brisbane, rgrzo. 

Batt, Lionet C. Certain Mines and Mineral Fields in North Queensland. Geol. Surv. of 
Queensland. Pxé/. No. 222, 50 pp., Maps and Ills., Brisbane, 1910. 

Marks, E. O. Coal Measures of South East Moreton (Report on), Pxué/. No, 225, Queensland 
Geol. Surv., 53 pp., Maps and Ills, Brisbane, 1910. 

Western Australia 

Campsett, W. D. The Irwin River Coalfield, and the adjacent districts from Arrino to North- 

ampton. B&uxd/. 38, Geol. Surv. of Western Australia, 1910, 108 pp. with 7 plates and 53 figures, Perth, 
New Zealand 
Tuiery, C. de. An Anomalous Island. United Empire, Vol. 11, (New Series) No. 3, 1911, pp. 


180-183, London. 
Dutch New Guinea 


Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die Deutsche Mamberamo-Expedition in Nieder- ° 


Moszkowsk!, Max. 
Zeitsch. ad. Ges. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin, No. 3, rorz, pp. 185-192. 


landisch- Neu-Guinea. 


Galapagos Islands. 
The Galapagos Islands. Ills. and Maps. Bu//, Pan American Union, 


Fortescue, GRANVILLF. 
Feb. 1911, pp. 222-239, Washington. 
German Colonies in the Pacific. 
ll des dans la mer du Sud. Ills. Budd. de la Soc. Belge 


d’Etudes Col., Dix-Septiéme Année, No. 12, 1910, pp. 803-838. 
nim Jahre 1rg09. [At stations among the colonial posses- 
eutschen Schutzgeb., 23 Bd., 4 Heft, 1910, pp. 218-223. 


Nemry, Lfon. Les px i a 


Ergebnisse der Reg ge 
sions of Germany in the Pacific] M7tt. D 
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Micronesia 


Dyer, CommMopore Grorce L. Guam. Report Twenty-Eighth Ann. Meeting Lake Mohonk 
Conference, Oct. 19-21, 1910, pp. 154-167. 


New Caledonia 


——— Statistiques de l'industrie Miniére dans les colonies frangaises pendant |’ Année 1908. Nou- 
velle-Calédonie, tableau général de l'industrie miniére de 1900 & 1908, p. 13, En 1908, pp. 99-113. 
Ministére des Colonies, Paris, 1910. 


Papua 


Jenkins, Hon. J. G. Papua and the Papuans [British New Guinea]. United Empire, Vol. I, 
(New Series) No. 3, 1911. pp. 183-194, London. 


Polynesia. 


Kvaurzscu, A. Der jiingste Vulkanausbruch auf Savaii, Samoa. Map. /ahré. K. Preuss. Geol, 
Landesanstalt zu Berlin fiir das Jahr 1907, Bd. XXVIII, pp. 169-182. 


——— Pflanzungsbetriebe auf Samoa. Kod. Ze‘tsch., X11 Jahrg., No. 4, 1911, pp. 49-52. 


EUROPE 


_ Fernow, Dr. B. E. Scientific Forestry in Europe: Its Value and Applicability inCanada. Ills. 
First Ann. Report, Comm. of Conservation, Canada, 1910, pp. 29-42, Ottawa. 

FiscHER, Pror, THfopacp. Berlin. Principal centre de la circulation continentale en Europe. 
Traduit par Henri Barré. Bud?, Soc, Géogr. et d’Etudes Col. de Marseille, Tome XXXIII, No. 4, 
4me Trim., 1909, pp. 363-375. ; 


Alps 


Martonneg, Emm. de. L’érosion glaciaire et la formation des vallées alpines. Maps, Profiles, 


Diagrams and Ills. Ana. de Géogr., X1Xe Année, No. 105, 1910, pp. 289-317, et XXe Année, No. 109, 
I9II, Pp. I-29. 


Austria-Hungary 


—— Mitteilungen des k. u. k. Militargeographischen Institutes, XXIX Band, 1909, 224 pp., 
and Maps. k, u. k, Reichskriegsministerium, Wien, rgr0. 


Bulgaria 


——— Statistics of the commerce of Bulgaria with foreign countries, etc., in rg09. [In Bulgarian 
and French.] 561 pp., State Printing Office, Sophia. 


Denmark 


: Generalstabens Kort Oversigt og Kortfattet Beskrivelse tilligemed enkelte andre oplys- 
ninger. [Description of the topographic and other maps issued by the Topographic Dep. of the 
Gen. Staff, Copenhagen, Denmark.} 19 pp. and maps, 1910. 


Germany 


Fox, Dr. Rosert. Die Oberflachengestaltung des nordeutschen Flachlandes nach Wahnschaffe. 
Map, Profiles, and Ills. Geogr. Anzeiger, 12 Jahrg , Heft, 1, 1911, pp. 2-8. 


Kaunuowen, F. Beobachtungen iiber Diluvium, Tertiar und Kreide in Ostpreussen. /ahrd. 
. Preuss. Geol. Landesanstalt zu Berlin fiir das Jahr 1907, Bd. XXVIII, pp. 224-236. 

Poroni#, H. Zur Genesis der Braunkohlenlager der siidlichen Provinz Sachsen. Ills. /Jahré. 
K. Preuss, Geol. Landesanstalt zu Berlin, Band XXIX, Teil 1, pp. 539-550. 

Tietze, O. Die geologischen Verhaltnisse der Umgegend von Breslau. Map and Ills. /Jahrd_ 
K. Preuss, Geol. Landesanstalt zu Berlin fiir das Jahr rg10, Band XXXI, Teil 1, Heft 2, pp. 258-298" 

——— Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preuss, Geologischen Landesanstalt zu Berlin fiir das Jahr 1907. 

Band XXVIII, 1179 pp., Maps, Profiles, Diagrams and IIs. 


——— Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Geologischen Landesanstalt zu Berlin fiir das Jahr 
1908. Band XXIX, Teil 1, 739 pp., Maps and Ills, Berlin, 1g09. 


Greece 


Myres, Pror. J. L. Greek Lands and the Greek People. An Inaugural Lecture Delivered 
; Before the University of Oxford, November 11, 1910, Oxford Univ. Press, 32 pp. 


France 


BLANCHARD, RaovuL. La limite septentrionale de |'olivier dans les Alpes frangaises. Ills. La 
Géogr., Vol. XXII, 1910, No. 4, pp. 225-240, et No. 5, pp. 301-324. 


LEvaINvILLE, J. Les ouvriers du coton dans la région de Rouen. Maps. Ann. de Géogr. XXe 
Année, No. 109, 1911, pp. 52-64. 

Rapot, CHarveEs, Les variations périodiques des glaciers. XVme Rapport, 1909. B. Alpes 
frangaises et Pyrénées. Zeitsch. f. Gtetscherkunde, Bd. V, Heft 3, 1911, pp. 182-189. 
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WILHELM, Ivan. La Durance. Utilisation d¢,ses eaux, Amélioration de son Régime par la 
création de Barrages. Map. Bud/. Soc. Géogr. et d’ Etudes Col. de Marseille, Tome XXXIII, No. 4, 
4me Trim., 1909, pp. 343-362. 

French Colonies 


——— Statisques du commerce des colonies frangaises pour l’Année 1908. 5 Vols. Ministére 
des Colonies, Paris, rg10. 


__ ,——— Statistiques du commerce des colonies frangaises pour l’Année 1908. Tome premier, Sta- 
tistiques générales—Rapports sur le Commerce. Ministére des Colonies, 313 pp., Paris, rgro. 


Italy 


Putz, Doctor Giorcio. Fenomeni idrologici e climatologici nel bacino della Senna. Maps. 
Boll. Soc, Geogr. Ital., Serie IV, Vol. XII, 1911, No. 1, pp. 31-56, and No. 2, pp. 214-257, Rome. 


Norway 


Oyen, P. A. Les variations périodiques des glaciers. XVme. Rapport, 1909. D. Norvége. 
Zettsch. f. Gletscherkunde, Bd. V, Heft 3, 1911, pp. 192-194. 


Russia 
_ Bax tunp, O. O, Expedition of Kuznezoff Brothers to the Polar Ural in 1909. Ills. [In Rus- 
sian.] Jzviestiza I. R. Geog. Soc., Vol. XLVI, No. I-V, 1910, pp. 35-51, St. Petersburg. 


ScHoKALsky, J. pe. Les variations périodiques des glaciers. XVme Rapport, 1909. E. Russie, 
Zeitsch. f. Gletscherkunde, Bd. V, Heft 3, 1911, pp. 194-197. 


Sweden 


HamBerG, Pror. Dr. AXEL. Les variations périodiques des glaciers. XVme Rapport, 1909. C. 
Suéde. Zettsch. f. Gletscherkunde, Bd. V, Heft 3, 1911, pp. 190-192. 


Switzerland 


Grrarpin, Pror. Pau. Fribourg et son site géographique. Etude de Géographie urbaine. 
Maps. Bud/. Soc. Neuchateloise de Géogr., Tome XX, 1909-1910, pp. 117-128. - 


United Kingdom 


Wuirte, Marcaret. Results of the Hourly Balloon Ascents made from the Meteorological De- 
partment of the Manchester University, March 18-19, r9r0. Map and Diagrams. Quart. Journ. 
Royal Meteor. Soc., Vol. XX XVII, No. 157, 1911, pp. 1-10, London. 


POLAR REGIONS 


Antarctic 


Cuarcot, Dr. J. B. L’expédition antarctique frangaise rg08-1910. Map. La Géogr., Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1, 1911, pp. 5-16. F 
Arctic. 


AnurrigrF, I. Vietry i ldy 1910 v Bielom Morie i u Novoi Ziemli [Winds and Ice in the White 
Sea and Novaia Ziemlia in 1910]. /zvéestéia Archangel Soc. for Explor. of the Russian North, Vol. 
2, No, 16, 1910, pp. 1-7, Archangel. 

TROLLE, Ligut. L’expédition danoise de Mylius Erichsen a la céte Nord-Est du Groenland. 
Bull. Soc. Royale de Géog. d’ Anvers, Tome XXXIV, 1 et 2 Fasc., rg10, pp. 5-22. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY 


GULISCHAMBAROW, STEPAN. Die Bevilkerung der Erde und ihre Verteilung nach dem Ge- 
schlecht. Pet. Mitt., 57 Jahrg. Januar-Heft, 1911, pp. 1-4, and Februar-Heft, pp. 60-65. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Hyort, Jonan. Report on Herring-Investigations until January, rg10. Pd, de Circonstance, 
No. 53. Conseil Permanent Intern pour |’Explor. de la Mer, 174 pp., Diagrams and Ills., Copenhagen, 
Ig10. 

——— Enquéte Internationale sur la Main-d’CEuvre Agricole dans les colonies & Les Pays 
tropicaux. (g Loose Articles.) Assoc, Sci, Intern. d’Agronomie Col., Mai, rgro, Etampes, 

Ports germaniques et ports latins. Bud/. Soc. Géogr. de Lille, Tome Cinquante-Cinquiéme, 
No. 2, 1911, pp. 105-112. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


CierGeT, Pierre. L’Urbanisme. Etude historique, géographique et économique. Soc. 
Neuchateloise de Géogr., Tome XX, 1909-1910, pp. 213-231. 

Uzie..1, Gustavo. In Memoria di Paulo dal Pozzo Toscanelli. Estratto dalla ‘* Miscellanea 
storica della Valdelsa” (Ann. XVIII, fasc. 3—Della Ser. n. 52, tg10, 14 pp. Castelfiorentino. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Bauer, L. A. Department of Terrestrial Magnetism. Map. [Summary of work in r910 and 
plans for 1911.) Year Book, No. 9, 1910, Carnegie Inst. of Washington, pp. 195-204. 

Bautic, Henri. Ecoulement fluvial et dénudation, d’aprés les travaux de 1’ United States Gev- 
logical Survey. Maps. Aun. de Géogr., Vol. 19, No. 108, 1910, pp. 385-411. 

Keyes, Cuartes R. Abundance of Meteorites on the Painted Desert, and its bearing 
Upon the Planetesimal Hypothesis of the Origin of the Earth. Tyans. Acad. of Sci. of St. Louis, 
Vol. XIX, No. 9, 1910, pp. 131-150. 

Lucerna, R. Les anciens glaciers de la Corse et les oscillations pleistocénes de la Méditerrané«. 
Aun. de Géogr., XXe Année, No. 109, 1911, pp. 44-51. 

TeISSERENC DE Bort, L. et A. Lawrence Rotcu. Etude de l’Atmosphére marine par Sondages 
aériens Atlantique moyen et Région intertropicale. Travaux Scient. de. l’Observ. de Météor Dynam- 
ique de Trappes, 241 pp., Ills. and Diagrams, Paris, rgo9. 


OTHER ACCESSIONS 
JUNE, IgII 
AMERICA 


(The size of books is given ia inches to the nearest half inch.) 
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